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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Beyroor, (Syria,) May 15th, 1852. 
Friend Berrs: 

It is now nearly three months since I wrote you, 
having been, most of the time, entirely aside from all 
possibility of communicating with you, or with the 
civilized world. 

On the eve of my departure from Cairo, I wrote you, 
that I had accomplished my trip up the N le to Ethiv- 
pia, and expected to be forty days in traversing the 
long desert, by way of the Red Sea, Sinai, and retra, 
tu Palestine, That tour I accomplished in safety, 
reaching Jerusale ou the first day of April, where I 
staid about a month, making excursions, meanwhile, 
into all theinteresting parts o' Judea. 

On the 27th of April, I left Jerusalem, in company 
with Prof. Hacket, of the Newton Theological Semina- 
ry, (near Boston,) and after sixteen days zigzag travel, 
which bruugh: us through all the most interesting lo- 
calities in the Holy Land, (except what 1 had before 
seen,) We arrived in this piace. 

In this rout I met with some misfortunes, having had 


a fine donkey, which I had purchased for my own spe- 
cial riding,.stolen from me by the Arabs at the sea of 


Gallilee, or Tiberias. Many other things I had stolen 
also, but I did not feel their less, so sensibly. The 
loss, however, was not more than twenty-five or thirty 
dollars, bul it was a great inconvenience. 

he fatigues of the journey have been excessive. I 
have several times been on the point, of sinking under 
them, but a merciful Providence bas brought me thus 
far on my way. Ou arriving here, I found myself so 
exhausted, from the effects of a bowel complaint, that 
I was necessitated to leave Prof H., with whom I had 
expected to proceed to Damascus, Baalbec, and the 
heights of Lebanon. But I am in hopes to be well 
enouzh in a day ortwo to perform that interesting tour. 
Ishail have to go alone, and there is some danger, as 
the Druises are in a state of insurrection, which has 
interrupted travel of late. I say alone—! mean with 
my Arabs, which is about the same thing. The trip 
will only occupy eight or ten days, and then [ shall 
set my face for home, by way of Smyrna, Constantino- 
ple, Athens, the Grecian Isles, the Adriatic, Trieste, 
Dresden, Berlin, Hamburgh, the Baltic, &c., d&c., ma- 
king no unnecessary delay. 

Indeed, I have not stopped to play by the way any- 
where, but have been constantly pressing on with as 
much haste as was compatible with the objects to be 
accomplished, and with my physical strength, riding 
all day beneath a burning sun, and then writing half 
the night. My portfolio is about as full of letters as it 
can hold, as | h.ve had no opportunity of sending any 
for a long time, and shall not for some time to come, 
though t think [ shall send a bat-h as soon as I get 
Upon the great thoroughfares of Europe. 

My long absence has in no degree weaned me from 
my beloved country, but the reverse. O that all the 
peovle of my native land, could go where I have been, 
and see what | have see:—sure I am, that they would 
learn to appreciate the institutions under which they 
live, ax they never did before. Favored, happy cuun- 
try! How do | yearn to set foot upon thy shores ! 








To the readers of the Farmer, I would say, that I 
look forward with no little interest to the time when J 
shall be periuitted to resume my labors in that inter- 
esting field; and [ trust I shall be prepared to take 
hoid and prosecute the great object with renewed effi- 
ciency. 1! doubt not, however, that they are well and 
faithfully served in my absence. 

When I shall be at home, I cannot tell; but, I shall 
hasten my steps with all the speed {can command. 

Respectfully, 
Warren I: nam. 





MANURES. 
THE FARMER’S “SHEET ANCHOR.” 

The basis of all productive and profitable farming, is 
manures, Ordinarily, no farmer can become rich, who 
does not husband with scrupulous care and return to the 
soil, all those substances abstracted from it in the ultimate 
formof grain, hay, straw, roots, milk and fruit. He may 
obtain a coinfortable living—yes, he may acquire an 
abundance, as some have on our rich prairies and alluvial 
soils, without ever applying a single cart-load of manure; 
but as sure as law is the order of creation, he will be re- 
buked, at no distant day, for such reckless conduct. One 
need not go out of this State, to find farms. once a garden, 
now so denuded of the essential elements of crops, that 
the average produce is not half what it was a few years 
ago. 

The cause is obvious enough, on a mome.it’s reflection. 
Our grain, cattle and pork, have been exported; the ecn- 
stituents of these have been drawn from the soil, mostly, 
and nothing has been returned to supply the loss; and 
this has been repeated year after year; each taking away 
portions of the enriching substances of our fields, and we 
have scarcely thought that this continual drain would e¥~ 
er amount to any thing serious, Let us see: In every 
100 lbs. of wheat, there is 2 lbs. of ash or mineral matter, 
which has been derived from the soil. A crop of 25 bush- 
els to the acre, would give 1500 Ibs, which would yield 
30 lbs. of ash. In the straw of this crop, there is remo- 
ved from an acre of soil 128 lbs. of mineral matter, ma- 
king in all 158 lbs. of substances taken directly from the 
soil From a field of 20 acres, there would be removed, 
in a single crop, at this rate, 3,160 lbs. and this consisting 
of the very elements, for the most part, which constitute 
the fertility of all soils. Hence, wheat is an exhausting 
crop, and the experience of many of our farmers abun- 
dantly proves it. Ten such crops taken from a field of 20 
acres, would thus abstract therefrom nearly 16 tons of 
those elements which make a fertile soil. It therefore 
ceases to be enigmatical, that lands under our grain-grow- 
ing system of farming, though once fertile, should fail to 
yield remunerating crops after a few years’ cultivation— 
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The salve result, it might be shown, would ensue on the Inorganic “ 4,28 2,78 
constant cropping of a soil with any other crops, where | Phosphoric acid, 0,03 0.26 

Alkalies—Potash and Soda, 2,00 0,08 


nothing is returned, one crop drawing one kind ¢f food, 
and auother a different kind, until it is compietely worn 


out. : 
There can be no doubt then, of the importance of re- 


storing to our fields those substances which we are annu- 
ally carrying away in these forms. For this purpose, 
Barn-yard manure taust be our main dependence. The 
modes of saving and preserving this, we shall make the 
subject of the present article. 

Larn-yard Manure, consists of the droppings of cattle, 
horses, shvep and swine, and the materials used for litter, 
which is generally straw. To this may be added the 
dang of fowls, which if properly managed is worth as 
much, pound for pound as the best guano. 

The value of yard manure depends upon two condi- 

tions ; Ist the manner in which it is made and meserved, 
and 2d, the state in which it is applied to the soil. And 
if there are any two subjects which the farmer should turn 
and turn and turn in his mind, and study and investigate 
more than any thing else, these are they. 
». It should be continually borne in mind, that the most 
valuable portions of the manure of the barn-yard con- 
sist of gases that are at all times liable to escape into the 
atmosphere, and salts which are washed away by every 
rain, So that after it has laid exposed in the yard half a 
year, a large part of its enriching qualities are gone. No 
farmer is able to, nor would he in any other way, endure 
this yearly loss. ig 

To preserve these important constituents, it is customa- 
rv in the best agricultural districts, to prepare cellars un- 

er the stables for the reception of the manure ; trap- 
doors being made, through which it is shoveled, and then 
distributed evenly about. These cellars are made water- 
ight by a wall of plank, brick or stone. A layer of muck 
two feet thick is placed upon the bottom of the cellar, 
before any manure is thrown in, for the purpose of ab- 
gorbing the liquid portion. When the manure has ac- 
eurnulated to the thickness of six or eight inches, another 
layer of muck, or swamp earth, or leaves is added, and so 
on until the cellar is filled, making the proportions about 
one of manure and two of muck. Manure made here is 
of the most powerful character. All the volatile gases are 
preserved, and no rains have reached it to wash away the 
rich, soluble salts. R. Chaffin, one of the competitors for 
a premium on farms, offered by the Middlesex. ( Mass.) 
Agricultural Society, says, “I consider one load of ma- 
nure composted in the cellar under my barn, worth three 
which have been exposed to frost, rain, sun-shine and 
sevaporntion.”? His cellar is made so as to exclude frost 
nd rain. His cows are stabled nights, all the year. and 
he manure goes into the cellar, where hogs are kept to 
oot over the different materials and form them into a 
compost. : 

The following analysis shows the superior value of 

heltered manure over that exposed in yards. 


SHELTERED MANURE. YARD MANURE. 


Water, 71,04 71,00 
Nitrogenised matter, yielding . 

ammonia, 100 parts dried, 2,37 1,07 
Salt soluble in yore contain- 

ing organic and inorganic 

athe, 10,07 4,06 
Organic matter, 5,42 ’ 1,82 


We estimate the value of manures by the quantity of 
ammonia which they are capable of yielding, by the 
amount of organic matter they contain, whereby they 
furnish carbon to plants, and by the svluble salts, or in 
other words, the potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, 
silica, sulphuric and phosphoric acids, they coutain in a 
state capable of being taken up by the roots of plants— 
It may be seen by the above analysis that all these sub- 
stances exist in more than double the quantity in the 
sheltered manure, that is found in that from the open 
yard. A stronger argument in favor of sheltering ma- 
nure could not be made, Here is one advantage of sci- 
ence to Agriculture, it tells the whole story at a glance, 
and the expense of testing the value of these manures, by 
tedious experiments is thus entirely avoided. The waste 
of organic matter, 3!4 per cent, is very great, and it must 
strike those who have sandy farms, destitute of organie 
matter and who are in the habit of leaving their manure, 
exposed whole years in the open sun, as a point of no 
trivial consequence, It is very easy to see how this or- 
ganic matter is wasted. Who has not observed the large 
straw-piles about the country, dwindle down to almost 
nothing? It is combustion—the same result is produced 
as though the straw had been burned, tho’ in the former 
case it requires years to accomplish it. 

But the most important loss is the inorganic portion, 
which niust be derived frem the soil. Taking the potash 
and soda into the account, and allowing for the organie 
matter in solution as given above, we have a loss of at 
least seven-tenths, or over two thirds of the whole 53a 
waste which would pay a good interest yearly on the sum 
invested in a faain—a total, needless loss. 

But says one, “we cannot all have barn cellars, we 
cant afford it. If we can but get good barns, we consider 


ourselves well off.” 
True: and for this and some other objections, such as 


the difficulty, (except in favorable situations) of getting 
the manure out, the disagreeableness of spreading it about 
in the cellar, and the destructive effects of fumes (gases) 
which rise frorn the manure, upon the lower timbers of 
the building, unless the cellar is thoroughly ventilated,— 
for these reasons and also that manure can be preserved 
jn other ways without the loss of its valuable qualities, at 
as little or less expense, we think cellars will not soon 
come into general use. Where barns are erected ona 
side-hill, and the most of the farm lies below, so that 
there need not be much carting up hill, a cellar might be 
easily and cheaply constructed, and perhaps would be 
the most economical and convenient arrangement that 
could be adopted. The door at which the manure would 
be taken out, being on a level with the ground outside, 
there would be no trouble about backing a wagon of 
cart in to get the manure. 

We next come to speak of sheds as shelters for manure. 
These may be constructed in a cheap manner by placing 
posts in the ground and poles on the tops of these, as 
hundreds of them a made for cattle all over the country, 
and covered with straw, where it is not convenient to ob- 
tain other materials. The sides should be boarded. In 
this rude, cheap structure, manure may be preserved for 





years, with proper care, and possess all the enriching 
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sheds as with every thing else about a farm, if they are 
worth erecting, they are worth being built of substantial 
materials, and ina comely form, and as they would be 
quite low, the expense would not be great. They should 
adjoin the stables, that the manure might be easily 
wheeled into them with barrows ; and a platform will 
need to be erected on each side, resting upon arms mor- 


qualities of that of the cellar. But it is with manure] constructed that it might all be preserved, which could be 


very easily done. We have a plan in contemplation 
which we intend to adopt unless a better one is present- 
ed. Prepare a tank immediately in rear of the privy» 
about the dimensions of a common two horse wagon box 
or larger if desirable. Place an apron way, or inclined 
plane beneath the box or seat, extending into the tank, 
and upon this each week pour the suds from the wash 


ticed into the posts, upon which to wheel the contents of] which can be done by some convenient arrangement 


the stables, and distribute them from end to end of the 
building. No water should ever enter this building, ex- 
cept in the form of urine, unless it should be found ne. 
cessary sometimes to reduce the temperature of the ma- 
nure by applying water. If the soil is dry within the 
shed, it should be shoveled up and mixed with the ma- 


vither by spouts or by having the cover of the seat put on 
with hinges ; by which the building will be completely 
cleansed, and an important addition made to the manure 
in the tank. A good supply of some absorbing substance 
should be kept constantly on hand, and a portion added 
as often as necessary to soak up the liquid portion and 


nure fiom the stables, With the addition of a coat of} prevent the solid from drying. In this way in the run 


ashes occasionally, this makes a powerful manure. In 
this shed is to be deposited all the rough materials which 
may be found about the farm, such as refuse straw and 
corn stalks not used for bedding, weeds, potato tops, turf 
or sods, leaves whenever they can be gathered, and every 
thing which can be converted into the food of plants, 
should be carefully husbanded, to add to the produce of 
the farm. Proper attention to this is the very starting 
post in good farming, and will enable a farmer to nearly 
double the average quantity of his crops per acre, with the 
same amount of labor as before given. 
Liquid Manurcs.—TVhiis part consisting mostly of the 
urine of caitle and horses, is, by farmers generally allow- 
ed to run to waste, being considered of but little account, 
In Flanders,where are found the Lest farmers in the world, 
the urine of a cow is considered worth $10 a year, so 
highly is it esteemed. It is found that there is voided by 
acow ina year 13060 Ibs. of urine, of which, 900 Ibs.is 
solid matter, 400 urea, a substance yielding a large quan- 
tity of ammonia, and 230 ammonia, (Johnston.) “The 
urine of the cow has been analysed in several States by 
Sprengel, with the following results in 1000 parts : 


Water, 926.2 Urea, 40,0 
Hippuric and lactic acid, 6,1 Mucus, 2,00 
Carbonic acid, 2,1 Ammonia, 2.1 
Potash, 6,6 Soda. 5,5 
Sulphuric acid, 4,0 Phosphoric acid, 0,7 
Chlorine, 2,7 Lime, 0.6 
Magnesia, 0,4 Silica, 0,4 
Alumina, oxide of iron and oxide of manganese, 0,1 


Here then, every farmer who keeps a cow, or an ox, 
can have a manure equal in value to the best ofthe much 
lauded guano, if he will only take the proper steps to pre- 
serveit from waste; and estimated at the value of guano, 
would be worth, if the whole could be saved, $20 a year. 

It is not expected, nor indeed do we know that it is 
desirable to attempt to make our practice conform strict- 
ly to the prepared tables of chemists ; but we are enabled 
by the aid of these, to see, in a manner by which we can- 
not be deceived, the great value and importance of these 
materials, which, through a hecdless indifference wholly 
inexcusable, we allow every day to go to waste before 
our eves, and we at the same time mourning over light 
crops, the want of implements and fixtures upon our 
farms, &c., which by saving and applyirg these materials, 
the increased products of the fum would supply. 

Human urine is still more valuable and rich in grain, 
forming substances, yet it is all lost—not one farmer in 


of a year 12 or 15 loads of the richest manure could be 
made. But to return: 

It being very evident that the urine of animals is quite 
as valuable as the solid excremeuts, the next step is to 
preserve it from waste. Something must be used to take 
it up and hold it in suspension. For this purpose, the 
black mold from elm and black ash swamps and the 
muck from marshes must be our main dependence. In 
truth, we need desire nothing better. The former is fit 
for use as soon as obtained, but the latter needs to be 
dug and exposed a year, to the action of air and frost to 
fit it completely for use. Those muck beds which are 
formed by deposites from the annual overflow of rivers, 
are generally fit fur use after an exposure of a month or 
two. Butit would be better to use fresh muck even for 
the absorption of liquid manures, than to allow them to 
run off and waste. There is however, ordinarily no ne- 
cessity for this. Muck may be decomposed in four to six 
weeks by a very simple process, Take three bushels of 
quick lime, fresh from the kiln, and one bushel of salt, or 
in this proportion. Dissolve the salt in water and slake 
the lime with it. Mix thoroughly, turning it every other 
day for ten days. Then draw up your muck and deposit 
a layer upon the ground, and give a good sprinkling of 
the lime ; then anctherlayer of muck, and another sprink- 
ling of lime and so on. A powerful decomposition will 
soon ensue. After three or four weeks it may need to be 
shoveled over, when you will have a fine, black pulveru- 
lent mass, which will not only absorb the liquid portions 
of the manure, but will, itself be the source of some of 
the most important food of plants. Care must be observ- 
ed not to use more water than is necessary to dissolve 
the salt, as the lime will not take up a laarger quantity. 
In case too much water is applied, more lime should be 
added until it is brought into a state fit for use. It should 
be turned over as before stated, every other day for ten 
days, and them mixed with the muck at the rate of four 
bushels to the cord. This plan is given by Prof. C. W. 
Johnson, and it is found to be the.most economical and 
profitable mode of preparing cold, organic matters, for ap- 
plication to svils, 

But says one, “that requires a great deal of labor and 
trouble, and.I have some doubts about its all paying.”— 
Yes, reader, it requires labor and like every thing else that 
is desirable, or worth possessing in this world, cannot be 
accornplished without care and trouble, Farmers general- 





a thousand ever thinks of saving it. Privies should be so 
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ne For the Michigan Farmer 
ye... FARMERS, WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 
rene Canaan, Kent Co., April 3, 1852. 
Mr. Epiror,— 

In perusing a late number of the Michigan Farmer, 
T regret to find a great falling off in the number of its 
correspondents, compared with a year ago. — This should 
not be the case. It is this interchange of ideas and ex- 
periments in agriculture and horticulture, that is calculat- 
ed to raise the standard of our farming classes and plaut 
it on a permanent basis. It is that which makes our ag- 
ricultural jonrnals interesting and valuable. A few experi- 
ments of some of our most practical farmers in the best 
mode of raising wheat, corn and potatoes; the best ways 
of promoting and perfecting the growth aud quality of 
fiuit, and 1mprovements in the value of our cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs, are worth more to every farmer in Mich- 
igan, than twenty-five times the cost of the paper,for the 
reason that they are the results obtained from observation 
and investigation in our own climate aud in our own 
soil. 

I notice an inquiry on page eleven of the present vol- 
ume of the Farmer, from “Wolverine,” as to the best 
mode of destroying that pest of all gardens, the striped 
bug. Last season 1 tried a number of remedies without 
success, but at last I applied a solution of hen manure, 
which had the desired effect. It should be applied of- 
ten; try it. It will not hurt the vines be assured. 

I would inform N. J. Brown that the time for planting 
Broom Corn is the same as that for other corn, on a soil 
of rich, sandy loam. I think it best planted in drills 
about three and a half feet apart, as the more can be ob- 
tained to the acre. It should not be broken down unti: 
the seed is fully ripe; then break two rows together, foim- 
ing a table to cure iton when cut. The seed should be 
stripped off as soon as taken into the barn, as it is not so 
liable to mildew. 

On opeuing a cow which I lost but a few days since, 1 
found the contents of the stomach or manifolds dry and 
hard as though baked in an oven; can some of your 
readers inform me if this is what is called the dry mur- 
rain, (I always supposed that this disease affected the 
pounch instead of the stomach) and also give us a rem- 


edy. 
M. B. Hine. 

{A celebrated General once said, on the moment of a 
severe engagement, “It is expected that every man will 
do his duty!” 

We hope that correspondents will not forget the Far- 
mer, for an intelligent and full correspondence is worth 
more to the readers of an agricultural journal, than the 
wr tings of all the Edi‘ors in the Union, 

Farmers are apt to think that because editors should 
know all about the matter, they do know it all. 

Quite a mistake, surely, for often editors are nothing 
more than men with a goose quill in their caps. We are 
glad to have our friends write, for we are much in need 
of their valuable experience and instruction.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CROPS IN JACKSON COUNTY. 


Mr. Eprror,— 

Perhaps a little farming news, from up country, 
would suit you. Wheat, in our county, is generally 
light, having suffered from winter-killing, first, and 
then from cold and wet weather, and at present it looks 
thin; the heads are short, and it must be a light crop, 
unless we have the most favorable kind of weather un- 
til harvest. The weather, at present, is very hot and 


Corn, in this county, looks badly, having almost en- 


tirely failed tocome up. Even where planted three 
times, it will not average two stalks ina hill, There 
are exceptions, however: those who followed in the foot- 
steps of their New England forefathers, and braided up 
their seed corn early, and hung it up chamber, have 
fields that look fine. Old seed, that was kept over, 
lvoks equally as well! 


—_ ae 





Peaches, apples and cherries, bid fair to be plenty. 
Many of our finest young orchards are badly injured 
from winter-killing. But, perhaps 1 bave said enough 
at present. I may say something at another time, why 
corn did not grow, &e. 

With respect, 
Aaron Reynoxps, 

Spring Arbor, June 17, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


CURE FOR RATTLE SNAKE BITE, 
Mr. Epitor : 

lt may not be generally known that the bark of 
the Blue Ash is a remedy for rattle snake bite. You 
may confer a favor upou some one who may be unfor- 
tunate enough to fall within reach of those detestable 
‘“varmints,” or have their horses or cattle bitten, by 
publishing the following experiment : 

Thad acolt bitten this spring, about a mile from 
home. 1 immediately set off in pursuit of the bark — 
1 gathered about a peck of the inside, put it a steeping 
in hot water, and started for my colt. When I arrived 
ut home with the beast, the head was so swollen that 
it was with difficulty iteould breathe. I gave it two 
or three quarts of the tea, strong; I then pounded some 
of the bark fine, sewed a piece of cloth to fit close to 
the nose and loose above; thisI filled with the pound- 
ed bark and kept it moist with the liquor. The next 
day, 1 mixed some bran aud fed two or three times.-- 
| continued the application two days; the third day, 
the swelling was gone, and the animal appeared as 
well as before bitien. The same process will answer 
equally as well for a person. 

H. Berrs, 

Burr Oak, 6th mo., 1852. 





For the Mighizan Farmer. 
SEED CORN—SORREL—SHORT-CAKE PIE. 
Friend Berts: 

By your leave, may I beg a small tax upon your 
Typum, whereby, peradventure, a word of profit may 
be extended to some of my brother farmers. It is not 
my intention to present mere theory, but practical 
facts, deduced by a serious wrestle with that model 
teacher—Experience. 

Serious difficulty has attended our pathway the pres- 
ent season, to acrup of corn; not limited in extent, but 
universal. Far and wide, is sounded the failure in 
corn to germinate. The cause was first attributed to 
the cold, backward season; but recent disclosures have 
opened our eyes to facts whereby the observing may 
prevent in future time a similar disappointment. Seed 
corn should be hung up where it must dry thoronghly 
before freezing weather, which will be a sufficien 
guarantee that every kerne] will grow. This faet was 
clearly demonstrated by an experiment which I was 
fortunate to make, although aceidental, yet the result 
was truly gratifying, as by the means, I have now 
some corn growing, old fashion. In putting up seed 
corn, last fall, about half was strung up in the barn, 
as usual; the other, I carried to the house and sus- 
pended in the chamber. The only and sole object in 
this, was to escape the “varmints” that thronged the 
barn. In planting, this spring, I happened to plant 
separately, although in the same field. The result is 
this; that, from the house, grew admirably, not failing 
a kernel, as could be perceived; while that from the 
barn nearly all rotted. Nor is this all: the latter has 
been replanted, and re-replanted, with seed similarly 
circumstanced; and the result is, it is yet decidedl 
billious, while the former is growing luxuriantly. We 
are not at all puzzled to make out the siiosceha of it 
all. That which was secured in a warm, dry place, 
became sufficiently dry and hard to withstand the 
winter; while the other, being damp, froze to death. 

‘How shall I kill that sorrel?” asks many a g 
farmer. “I have plowed it under deep, shallow, har- 
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rowed, hoed, dug, and tatked about it, long and loud, 
but all to no purpose. Like the Dutchman’s balky 
horse, it is still thar!” 

The most effectual mode of carrying the “war into 
Africa,” within the scope of our observation, is to com- 
mence depredations after the first plowing, as soon as 
it gets clearly up, when it will move easily. Take a 
sharp tcothed harrow in a hot dry spell, when King So] 
comes out in all his glory, and sheds not a genial, but 
a withering ray upon atl up-rooting processes, then 
give it Jesse. Don’t make pretensions of any claims 
upon humanity, but give it one of Uncle Jake's drub 
lings; and you will certainly have the satisfaction of 
seeing the vanquished foe respectfully retiring. or in 
a more happy phraseology, becoming “beautifully 
less.” 

Inthe June pumber of the Farmer, friend Bradner 
fixed up a Short-Cake Pie, which he* fancies would be 
compat.be with my cream taste. Permit me to say, 
that is the article that takes ali compassion out of me; 
and in the acme of delight, my vanity would tempt me 
tu perpetrate a leader of a wish, viz: Should | ever be 
so unfortunate as to be convicted of the crime of mis- 
demeanor, may the penalty for my offense be, (and that 
too without hope of executive clemency,) that I shall 
ly my own physical exertion tannel the Rocky Moun- 
tains, provided that previously to my ingress, its flinty 
substance shall be transformed into a beautiful Suaw- 
berry Short-Cake. 

Respectfully, 
R. C. Rumsry. 


Green Oak, June, 1852. 


Mrs. Bradner, friend R. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


A powegful agency for the dissemination of agricul- 
tural knowledge and a spirit of improvement,is Farm- 


ers’ Clubs. Several of these are in active and efficient 
working operation and are doing much good. The 
N. Y. Farmers’ Club holds weekly meetings, and they 
are attended and sustained by the most intelligent and 
successful farmers about N. Y. The information im- 
parted by the discussions at these meetings is gener- 
ally local in its character, and particularly applicable, 
as farmers usually talk but little and that to the point. 

There are others about the country equally prosper- 
ous. We observe inthe Zecumseh Herald a notice of 
an adjourned meeting of the ‘Union Agricultural Soci- 
ety of School District No.6.’’ The object of this meet- 
ing is to make arrangements for holding a cattle show 
aud Fair the coming fall. Mr. J.V. De Puy is Secre: 
tary. 
Four years ago a Club was formed in the township 
of Redford in this county. This Club held regular 
monthly meetings at member’s houses, taking them in 
alphabetical order, each member taking with him his 
wife. Atthese meetings a discussion was had, of some 
question previously determined on, and at the close, 
aresolution was drawn up, expressing the sense of the 
Club on the question discussed. 

Much interest was always elicited at these disccus- 
sions, and but for some unfortunate circumstances 
which induced the discontinuance of the meetings, a 
~ deal ef good would have been accomplished.— 

he final plan, adopted by this Club, of conducting 
its discussions, was to appoint a committee of three to 
make wut a report on some specified subject, and then 
turn the discussion upon the acceptance of the report. 
Some able reports emanated from this club, one of 
which “ On breaking Colts,” we published in the June 
No. for last year. 

There should be one of these organizations in every 
township for the discussion of subjects relating to the 
culture of farm crops, the saving and applying of ma- 
nures, the breeding of stock, economy in feeding and 
fattening animals, &c.,&c. A preamble stating the 
object which the members had in view in forming the 











society, with a few simple rules for their guidance, 
which will suggest themselves to the mind of any one, 
are a!l that is requisite to form such a body. Asa tem- 
perance lecturer once said, who found himself cooling 
off under a protracted discussion of a by-law, ‘‘ the 
pledge is constitution, by-laws, and every thing else ” 
A united determination to improve is about all that is 
uccessary to make Farmers’ ¢ lubs useful. 





DEAD ANIMALS FOR MANURE. 


A writer in the Maine Furmer says, that he once 
buried an old horse in swamp muck in June and let it 
remain till next planting time, when he opened ihe 
heap and the “stench was enough to kuveck you 
down.” 

The flesh and blood of animals are among the most 
powerful manures, equal to guauo or poudrette. But 
instead of burying in one heap, the animal should be 
cut in pieces, the bones separated as well as may be 
from the flesh, and the latter distributed about in swall 
pieces and covered iramediately with muck or mould, 
or common suil even, if more convenient, and in this 
way made iuto a large heap, and in a fev weeks you 
will havea cord or two of the most powerful manure, 
fit for any crop, the actual cash value of which will do 
something at least, towards repaying the loss of the an- 
imal. 

If muck is used, it is better to be partially decom- 
posed, as it will absorb the geses more perfectly. — 
When freshly dug it is wet, and apt to be in chunks as 
thrown out by the spade, which when piled up the gas- 
es do not readily penetrate, but escape more or less 
through the apertures in the heap. After two or three 
weeks it should be shoveled over; providing before- 
hand some plaster, charcoal earth, muck or mellow 
soil, whichever may be most conveniently obtained, 
commence at one end of the heap, and if a stench is 
emitted, apply your absorbing material. ‘This shov- 
eling over assists in perfecting the decomposition of 
both the flesh and the muck, and of course of bring- 
ing it into the proper condition for applying to a crop 
much sooner than if permitted to remain as first piled 
up. Thisisa much better modeof disposing of dead 
animals than that usually practiced, whereby they be- 
come a nuisance to the whole neighborhood. 

“Well,” savs friend Skinner, whose manure and 
straw pile lies yonder exposed to the burning sun, “ if 
[can’t obtain manure for my farm without putting my 
hands into such a dirty job as that, my crops may 
starve, It’s horrible, even to think of ” 

Why, but wait a little; Chemists are every da 
handling the very materials which compose the flesh 
and blood of that dead animal. We are every day 
consuming those very elements as food, but not perhaps 
in the same proportions. 

Flesh and blood consist of Carbon, 52 
(52 parts in 100) Hydrogen, 7 
i 15 
21 


per cent. 
“ee 


ce 


—simple substances, entirel yharmless and inoffensive, 
and upon the continual presence of which our very 
existence depends. 

There are also small quantities of other substances, 
such as sulphur and phos, horus, which when putrefae- 
tion takes place, assume new forms, and produce that 
peculiar, disagreeable odor which is so offensive to 
friend Skinner. 





Laporte Co. (Inp.) Fair.—The annual fair of the La- 
porte Co. Agricultural Society will be holden at the vil- 
lage of Laporte, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th days of Octo- 
ber. We have received the list of Premiums to be awar- 
ded, which shows that there is an interest among our 
Hoosier brethren which amounts to something more than 
a name. One member offers $10 for the best Mowing 
Machine, and the same amount for the best Sod Plow.— 


Success to them. 
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(Concluded from Page 195—this No.) 

ly are too much averse to mental exercise. “ I dont want 
to be ‘bothered’ with such things,” becomes a habit, un- 
til through pure mental indolence, all measures for im- 
provement are veglected. If there should be any hard 
thinking mea in the world they should be farmers, or at 
least, farmers should be they. As to its paying, we have 
no doubts on that score—we know it will pay. 

This prepared muck is nearly equal to charcoal as an 
absorbent, as well of heat as of liquid substances; therefore 
all soils are rendered warm by its application and will 
produce earlier and more vigorous crops. 

If catile are kept in stables, this muck should be strew- 
ed behind them, about a bushel to each animal, to be re- 
moved each day and anew quantity added. The floor 
should be water-tight. The plan of making a trench at 
the rear extreraity of the animals, in which to place the 
muck and into which the urine of the cattle will readily 
find its way, as detailed in an article published in the 
January number of the “Farmer,” is probably the best 
one ever adopted for stables. 

Where sheds are not provided, the manure as thrown 
out, should have a sprinkling of plaster every other day, 
and the stables also. Stables kept in this way, one can 
enter without danger of being choked, or having to hold 
his breath. It is thought tnat the fumes that arise from 
the manure in a close stable, injure the sight of animals. 
We have often experienced the irritating effects of these 
gases on entering stables, and could readily conceive that 
a constant irritation would prove injurious to the eyes of 


animals, But where stables are kept well supplied with 
muck or some other absorbing material and plaster no 
trouble from the gases is experienced, as they absorb or 
transform them into salts, which are willing to lie quietly 
upon the floor. 

We now come to consider barn-yards as places for the 


manufacture of manure. What is the proper shape for a 
barn-yard ? “The farm of a flattened cone,” says far- 
mer G, “I want a barn-yard that I can always have dry, 
and be able to drive a load through without miring.’— 
Very trae, bat in that case your liquid manure, the most 
valuable part, must nearly all be wasted, besides much 
that is necessary for your crops in the dung, will be wash- 
ed away by rains. Now we argue that where six head of 
cattle are kept, there would be enough wasted in this way 
to pay for putting the barn-yard in proper shape to save 
these valuable substances, and cover it eight inches deep 
with muck the first year. 

In the first place the passage way into the barn and out 
of it should, in our humble judgment, have no part or lot 
in the barn-yard, but should be sepirated from it by a 
fence, and a dvor and paasage Jeading from the floor to 
the yard be made through some other part of the build- 
ing. The idea should not be fostered any longer, that 
we must buill barns forever, after the old fashion, let 
what will come. We need au improvement on this oll 
style. 

With all dne respect for farmer G., our opinion is that 
the shape of the barn-yard should be his flattened cone, 
turned bottom side up, and scooped out; or in the form of 
a basin with a rounded bottom. The earth excavated 
from the centre, which can be done with plow and scra- 
per, should be deposited on the outer limits of the yard, 





forming a gentle descent into the centre, or a complete 
basin. After being leveled off and smoothed down it 
should have time to dry and harden before animals are 
turned upon it. Whenever there is a spare day or so, all 
hands should turn in and cover the whole yard with muck 
or mold and leaves from the woods, 6 or 8 inches deep 
on the sides, and a foot or more in the centre. This will 
soak up the urine and wash from the dung and will be 
carried out to the fields incorporated with the other ma- 
nure, and it will be found that it is equal in value to the 
same quantity of stable dung, and some have declared 
that they would rather have one load of the former than 
two of the latter, and we have no doubt that on very san- 
dy soils, or stiff clays, this estimate is within bounds. 
The yard should be sown with plaster every few days 
during the winter and spring. The great increase of ma- 
nure which the farmer is enabled to make by this ar- 
rangement, for enriching his fields, is a matter of so 
great moment, that it would seem almost superfluous to 
urgeit upon the attention of our readers. Some say they 
have no time to attend to digging and carting muck— 
But if by so doing you add one-third to your present pro- 
ducts, better curtail some of the other labors of the farm, 
Seed down and _ plow less, and devote the same time to 
the remainder, and there will then be found time to dig 
muck and to draw it, and a higher rate of profit be ob- 
ained. No fact is better established in reference to farm- 
ing in this country than this ; that among farmers of or- 
dinary means, the larger the extent cultivated the less the 
profit. Every farmer should confine his operations to the 
number ofacres which his means enable hinge supply 
with the enriching materials which he is yearly carrying 
off in crops of grain or grass, &e. And every prudent, re- 
flecting farmer will do it, and thereby preserve the pro+ 
ductive energies of his farm from exhaustion. 





BASKET WILLOW. 

ts We would call the attention of Farmers to the 
subject of the following article, which we find in the Al- 
bany State Register. The subject is a new one to Ameri- 
can farmers; but the extensive use of willow now, for the 
manufacture of various articles, the small cost of produc- 
tion as compared with the high price paid for it, lead to 
the conclusion that few subjects are more important to 
the agriculturist. 


Considerable attention is beginning to be paid to the 
cultivation of basket willow in the United States. The 
annual importation of the article into our country 
amounts to $5,000,000, and this, large as it is, does not 
satisfy the consumption. The supply is derived from 
France and Germany, mainly, and cosis here from $100 
to $130 per ton weight. 

The following specification of the three varieties of the 
plant best suited for basket-making, farming, tanning and 
fencing, we take, together with the statistical information 
on this subject, from an interesting article in the Phila- 
delphia North American: 

“There are three varieties of the plant regarded as best 
suited for basket-makiig, farming, tanning and fencing. 
Of these, the Sa/iz Vuninalis is most used in the manu- 
facture of baskets, and, under favorable circumstances of 
soil and culture, an acre of ground will yield at least two 
tons weight per year, costing, when prepared for market, 
about $35 per ton. The next species is the Salix Capua, 
or Huntingdon willow, adapted for basket-makinz, but 
more extensively employed by English farmers for hoop- 
poles and fencing. When used for the latter purpose, the 
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manner of planting is described to be, ‘by placing the | Great Britain annually exports from the continent a large 
ends of the cuttings in the ground, and then working | quantity of it, and there is no reason why producers of 
them into a kind of trellis work, and passing a willow | the raw material here should not supply the consumption 
withe around the tops, so 2s to keep them in shape for} of England as well as of the United States. In short, 
the first two years. The tops are afterward cut off year- | the project of cultivating the Salix Viminalis, and other 
ly, and sold to basket makers, thus obtaining a fence and | species of the plant, adapted to manufactures, appears 
crop from the same ground? The hurdle fences of Eng-| worthy to claim the earnest altention of the American 
land, removable at the pleasure of the proprietors, are al- | farmer; and in view of the obvious rewards which it 
so made from the Salix Capua. The third kind of wil-} would yield his labor and capital, we are surprised that 
low to which we have reference, is the Salix Alva, or Bed- | the subject has not long since been discussed in the agri- 
ford willow, which is held in high esteem as a shade tree, | cultural societies of the land, and tried thoroughly by 
and very generally cultivated for this use in England. It} liberal and enlightened experiments. It is not yet too 
is remarkable for its beauty and rapid growth—affording | late to render it a valuable source of private and national 
a good shade, it is said, in two years after planting. The | revenue.” 


bark is also much prized for its superior tanning proper- 
ties, while the wood, from its fine grain and susceptibility 
of apolish as fine as that made upon rosewood or mahog- 





CALIFORNIA. 


any, is in extensive requisition for shoemakers’ lasts, boot THF SEASON AND THE CROPS. 


tees, cutting boards, gun and pistol stocks, and house 
timber. This, too, is the willow that is chiefly used in 
England in the manufacture of gunpowder.” 

An acre of this wood, ten years after planting, has sold 
fo: $775. 

The willows may be successfully grown in this State, 
and in many other Statesin the Union. But little care is 
required to bring it to perfection. It can be produced 

volitably in a number of states at $50 per ton weight.— 
searvete 4 of thousands of azres of land, either unimpro- 
ved, or yielding lightly at the best, if planted with the 
ozier, might be made to yield immense profits. 

On this point, an intelligent gentleman, who has a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subject, says: 

“Every farmer will acknowledge meadow land to be 
poor that will not yield a ton of hay to an acre, which, 
wien cured and in market, seldom sells for more than 
$.2.. All men who are acquainted with the growth of 
willow for market, well know that an acre of land ought 
to yield at least one and a half tons’ weight of it. The 
cost of preparing willow for gmarket would not exceed 
$40 per ton. Now, estimating hay at $12 per ton, and 
willow at $120, deducting from the willow $40 per ton 
for preparing for market, there is a balance in favor of the 
willow of $80 per acre.’ 

Inporters deny the feasibility of the callivation in the 

United States; and they have a selfish and powerful rea- 
wn for dving so. But Mr. W. G. Haynes, of this State, 
who is engaged in the production of willow for mechan- 
iil purposes, says: 
_“Thave grown as good a quality of willow as is raised 
in any part of the world. ‘That taken from two acres, 
cut last year, yielded me, clear of ail expense, the snug 
litle sum of $433,75. If I had the means, 1 would pur- 
chase lands and plant thousands of acres of willow, and 
fad a ready market for it”? 

An idea of the lucrative nature of the trade may be 
derived from the fact that the large importation of basket 
villow, made during the summer, by four or or five hou- 
#s in New-York, was not equal toeven half the demand, 
whieh is increasing every day. Furthermore, it has been 
discovered by one who has industriously collected the 
‘tatisties, that the amount of money paid for willow bas- 


Tf there is on the wide earth a country,” writes an 
intelligert farmer from the rich agricultural region of 
San Jose, “where the plowman overtakes the reaper, 
itis our own California,” and certainly the product of 
the present season seems amply to justify the re- 
mark. It is here, in California, that—without the 
forced aid and laborious skill of the husbandiman—the 
planter’s seed ripens into a mellow and abundant har- 
vest; and the reaper’s work may be performed twice 
within the year. Anditis here that the farmer may 
sow aud reap his crops beneath cloudless skies, need- 
ing uo shelter forhis stacked grain, no winter stores 
laid up for the stock belonging to his farm. Bounte- 
ous nature has well provided for their wauts, and the 
rich fields a tribute to industry, which well accords 
with, and requites the striving and impetuous spirit 
of enterprise on this soil. While by thedint of energy 
and skill, the resources of our commerce and our mines 
are monthly bestowing fortunes on hundreds of our 
citizens, the light labors of the agriculturist, facilitat- 
ed by the natural advantages of our soil and climate, 
meet with a success which assures him that the gol- 
den grains of California wealth will spring from the 
soil at his bidding, as rapidly on the lowlands as 
among the mountains and along the banks of our 
streams. 

The present season willbe a proud one for our agri- 
culturists, and rhose who, among our permunent cit- 
izens, take an interest in the products of California 
arms. In every part of the country. the plow has 
been busy in the “stubborn soil”—seed time has clos- 
ed upon hundreds of acres of planted fields, and har- 
vest will soon smile upon thelabors of the husband- 
men. The winter, which is now over, has visited our 
farming lands as wellas the mining region with co- 
pious supplies of water, and everywhere the prospects 
of the farmer are as abundant and gratifying as those 
of the ‘hardy miner. Fields of grain, of luxurious 
growth, reaching above the average hight of man, and 
nodding their fulland ripening cluster in the soft 
breath ofspring, salute the passer-by with welcome 
‘* signs ot promise.” Day after day brings toour mar- 
ket great loads of vegetable produce of cultivated 





iets alone, in the eity of New-York, exceeds $1,000,000, fields in the vicinity of this city, and the suceess of 


and that the sum paid for baskets shipped for the south- 


California garden vines is constantly the theme of re- 


en and West India markets, probably reached $2,000,000 mark among the admirers of Pomona’s gifis and of 


more These facts are certainly important, and well 
worth the reflection of men who are situated for embark- 


comment by our cotemporaries of the quill. 


The wonders of the vegetab!e kingdom which are 


‘agin a business which, in all points of view, promises | frequently brought to our notice by friends residing 
advantages so decided and great. in the vicinity of Sacramevto, are sufficient to con- 
The North American coneludes its article as follows: | vince us that the season was never more favorable to 
“The native product would always command a sale|the crops, nor crops more satisfactory even to the 
here, in preference to that imported, by reason of the | warmest enthusiasts in Agriculture than the present 
Ceanliness of the crop and its freedom from bruising and | year promises. 


teakage, occasioned by package in a ship’s hold, not to 


{Ifthere is a place on the wide earth for shiftless far 


mention that the imported article is the mere refuse of the| mers, it is that described above, according to all expe- 
{neign crop, which is generally carefully picked by the | rience. ] 


French and German basket makers, who retain the best 
qualities for their own manufacture into fabrics subse- 
quently exported to this country. 





Always do as the sun does, look at the bright sice of 


“Besides the inducements which an extensive domestic | every thing; it is just as cheap, and three times as good 








dewand for the willow holds out to our agriculturist, | for digestion. 
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of breeding, dv not seen 


inal and unmixed. 


improper crosses 


Bakewell breed. 





Few breeds are 


We take the following article from the Boston Cu tiva- 
tor, upon subject which we deem of very great impor- 
tance, and we ihink it high time that the attention of 
farmers was more vencrally directed to it. 


-RINCIPLES OF 


NUMBER IV, 


Many persons who are violently opposed to all cross- 
ing, and are loud in their advocacy of the opposite mode 
aware of the fact, that many of 
fhe so-called * pure breels’? were derived from various 
crosses. [tis not loag since some of these special sticklers 
for pure breeds, were actively engaged in propogating 
and selling the Berkshire swine, in this country, and talk- 
ed wueb of their parity of blood. Yet no one who knows 
anything of the oiigin of that variety, will deny that it is 
a mixture of several breeds, 
presevt breed is a cross of the old Berkshire with the 
Chinese, Siamese, aud Neapolitan. 
tended by authors, that among the present valuable 
breeds of Britain, there is one that can be considered ori- 
Even the highly-esteemed Suffolk 
is stated by both Youatt aud Martin, the most reliable 
authorities on the subject, to have been produced by a 
mixture of the old Suitvuik, Berkshire, aud Chinese. 

It is not ourivtentivon to assert that all crosses of swine 
have been beneticial—we know there have been many 
but who will dare deny that great im- 
provement has been produced from this course ? 

We come now tosheep. 





was the course he pursued with horses, sheep, and swine. 
It was also the course pursued by Colling, with cattle— | and whose mellow touch and handling pleased him. He 
Aud yet, in full view of their signal success, When it has must have been a splendid animal to have satisfied such 
been suggested to breed together some animals of ex-}a man ; and he prevailed on this. breeder to sell the ani- 
traordinary value that have been produced in this country, | mal, as he stood ratber low on the legs. . His friend was 
we are gravely told (not, however, by experienced brecd- | induced to part with him, as breeders in Lincolnshire pre- 
ers) that such a course “would be only insuring uni-| fer those with rather short legs, provided the carease be 
formity of defects, and making them, in the end, utterly long and well formed. Mr. Bakewell considered the tup 
worthless !? 
Prof. Simonds. in a lecture delivered before the Royal | the wrorg poivts and defects of the Leicesters, particular 
Agicuiturai Society ,1848, observes : “ Crossing is found- ly in the wool and the covering of the heads, which they 
dena principle just as secure as Bakewell’s system of! so wanted. The wool of this sheep was of a closer tex- 
i Every | ture than usual, and his head and ears well covered.” 
improvement of breed requires the Same Meas to reta.n Robeit Smith, an eminent sheep-breeder, in an essay 00 
it which produced it ; the chief of these is care in the se- 
lection of stock, so as to avoid, the tendency to hereditary | received a prize from the Royal Agricultural Society in 
diseases [or defects.”’] y 
We will next refer to the origin of some breeds of | subject of great interest amongst every class of breeders 


care in selection, added to the in-and-in system. 





BREEDING, 


Youatt informs us that the 


In fact it is not pre- 


Here we have a most striking 
case in point, in the origin of the present Leicester, or 
more distinct in their 
characters than this, or cransmit their peculiarities with 
more marked effect, when crossed with other breeds. 
deed it is well known that the Leicester has been much 
resorted to for the improvement of others, and has in part 
farmed the source from which several other breeds have 
been formed—of which we may mention the improved 
Cotswold, or New Oxfordshire,and the improved Cheviot. 

It is evident that Bakewell combined the system ofjyaised”’ (Page 250.) 
crossing with that of breeding from one stock ; for his 
animals were in the first place selected from different | ever on the alert in picking up any sheep which he con- 
breeds ; but after the cross had been carried to the desired 1 

oint, and his staudard had been attained, he confined 
Fis selection of breeding animals to his own stock. This | cast his quick eye on a flock of sheep belonging to his 


We might go on and adduce numerous examples in 
support of our position, from dogs, of various breeds, and 
also from fowls; but our limits will not admit. 

The Leicester breed of sheep may in truth be said to 
have attained a world-wide celebrity, and if its originator 
had effected no other improvemeut, this would have se- 
cured to his name perpetual honors. 

But how did Bakewell produce these sheep ?_ Itis un- 
fortunate that we have no record of his proceedings trom 
his own hand; but there are some authorities who throw 
light on the subject. Pitt in his Survey of Leicestershire, 
has embodied much valuable information on this point, 
He says: 

“Mr. Ferryman, who has conversed with many ot Mr, 
Bakewell’s cotemporaries, states that he had formed in his 
own mind an ideal perfection, which he endeavored to re- 
alize ; and that with this view he, with unwearied per- 
| severance, and at something more than a market price, 
| selected from the flocks around him such ewes as possess- 
ed those points which were most likely to produce the 
animal he wished for.’ (page 249.) 

The same authority states that some of the sheep he 
alludes to, were the descendants of some which, several 
years before, had been brought from a section of York- 
shire, aud crossed with the common sheep of Leicester 
shire. Jobbers were also in the practice of going to the 
Wolds to purchase sheep, and Mr. Bakewell, it is said, 
“engaged these jobbers not to offer their sheep till he had 
seen them, and taken out such as he thought would serve 
his own purpose. From these droves, or from flocks so 
bred in his neighborhood, and probably from a distant 
cross with the large long-wooled Lincolnshire, he bred 
his first short-legged, square-framed sheep. 

“Animated by his early success, he still went on breed- 
ing from his own, or crossing with any others that he judg 
ed most likely to bring his own nearest to his idea of per- 
fection ; by which means, and (in the opinion of one of 
the oldest breeders in the country,) by a cross with the 
Durham sheep, by slow degrees he produced a form 
against which he believed no pozsible objection could be 


Dickson, in his late work says; “Mr. Bakewell was 


sidered would impreve his own stock. It is said that 
when visiting an eminent breeder in Lincolnshire, be 


fiiead, which possessed fine points and good symmetry, 


a prize; and it was said this animal corrected many of 


the “Breeding and Management of Sheep,’’ for which he 


1847, observes: “ The crossing of pure breeds has been @ 








horses. And first of the Arabian, whose history has been 


While all agree that the first eruss may be attended with 


written with great care by the distinguished naturalist, good results, there is a diversity of opinion upon the fue 


Col. Chas. Hamilton Smith. He states as the result of 
his extensive investigations, that it is “a race of great 


ture movements, or putting the crosses together. Having 
tried experiments, (and I am now pursuing them for con- 


intermizture.’ True t has been cultivated for ages, till, | firmation,):in every way possible, I do not hesitate toex- 


in his language, it “is the most artificial, the first of high- 
bred ' 0 ses, aud the parent of the noblest breeds in the 
world.” 

‘yne English Race-horse, according to the best authori- 
ties as Low, Youatt, and Smith—was derived froma 
mixture of the blood of the Turkish, Barbary, Arabian, 


Persian and Spanish horses, with more or less of the an- | breeds.” 


cient British stock. The Suffolk, the Clydesdale, and 
even the most esteemed family of the Norman, are ad- 





press my opinion, that by proper and judicious crossing 
through several generations, a most valuable breed 6 
sheep may be raised and established ; in support of which 
I may mention the career of the celebrated Bakewe 

who raised anew variety from other long-wooled breels, 
which have subsequently improved all other long-wooled 





Cass Co. Acricutturat Sociery.—This Society will hold 


mitted to have had a mixed origin, though by skillful] its s-cond Fair at Cassapolis, on the 5th and 6th days 4 


breedlug they have attained great uniformity. 





October next. G. B. Turner is Secretary. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
SEED DRILL. 
Ann Arsor, May 26th, 1852. 
Warren IsHaM,— 

Dear Sir,—Moors’ patent Seed Drill, manufactured 
by T. A. Haviland machinist, Ann Arbor, is one of the 
best drills for wheat ever got up. Last fall, at the solici- 
tation of T. A. Haviland, the manufacturer, I used his 
Drill. Previously, however, one of my neighbors had 
used the same drill on a level, smooth and he pro- 
nounced it perfect. The lot in which I used it was up 
hill and down side hills, loose stones and fast stones.— 
From part of the field, however, the stones had all been 
taken out; this part I commenced upon fully expecting 
that when I came to the stony part, I should have to 
abandon the drill. But no, the first big, hare head solid- 
ly imbedded, was easily passed over, the second and third 
and so on, until the whole was finished. There is now 
twenty-five per cent. more wheat on the lot than ever stood 
on it before, with the same quantity of seed, and still 
more difference in that and an adjoining lot that was 
sown broadcast. I noted above that my neighbor pro- 
nounced it perfect, and for his land it was so; but for 
mine and all other rough land in the state I have describ- 
ed, one or two small additions are required to be made, 
(which will be made) and then no farmer who has used 
one will ever broad cast another handfull. If a farmer is 
not able to own one, two or three can join together. Far- 
mers coming to Ann Arbor on business, can have an op- 
portunity of seeing and judging for themselves in time 
to have their orders for drills timely supplied. 

Ricuarp B. Guazier. 





The following Circular was received too late for publi- 
cation in our June No., and as we have not received the 
proceedings of the convention, we publish this now. We 
hail this movement as a step in advance in forwarding 
the great interest we cherish, and which all are laboring 
hopefully to promote. We fear, however, the thing was 
too hastily carried forward, for the different States to be 
properly represented’ there, and a want of interest be the 
result ; but we hope not.” 

CIRCULAR. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 


Whereas, the Massachusetts board of Agriculture, at 
its meeting held in Boston, January 14, 1852, requested 
its President to enter into correspondence with the Presi- 
dents of other State Agricultural Associations on the ex- 
pediency of calling a Nationan AGricuLturaL Coxven- 
T10N ;—and whereas the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society, at its meeting at Harrisburg, on the 20th of the 
same month ; and the Maryland State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, at its meeting in Baltimore, on the 4th of February, 
adopted similar resolutions, and recommended the forma- 
tion of a National Agricultural Society;—and whereas 
the New-York, Ohio, and other State Societies, through 
their Presidents or by published Resolves, have expressed 
similar views in relation to the necessity of a closer bond 
of union between all such institutions throughout our 
country :— 

Therefore, the undersigned, believing from these indi- 
cations that the time has fully arrived for a confederation 
of local Agricultural Societies in the United States, and 
in conformity with a resolution of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety, authorizing the Presidents of the three first named 
Associations to designate time and place—do hereby in- 
vite Delegations to meet in Convention in the City of 
Washington, on the twenty-fourth day of June next, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

The objects of this Convention are to organize a Na- 
TIONAL AGRIcULTURAL Socrety, to which the various Ag- 
rieultural Societies may be auxiliary; to consult together 
upon the general good, and to establish, by this Society, 
or such other means as the Convention may devise, a 
more cordial and widely extended intercourse between 
agriculturists in our own country and in other lands ; to 
create additional facilities for the acquisition and diffu- 





sion of knowledge, by books journals, seeds, and other 
objects of interest to the American farmer and gardener ; 
and to act on such other matters pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of Agriculture as the wisdom of the Conven- 
tion may judge appropriate. 

For these purposes the undersigned earnestly solicit 
delegations from the various State, or other organizations, 
for the promotion of Agriculture in the several States and 
Territories; and where such organizations do not exist, 
delegations from such districts, consisting in all eases of 
such number of persons as it may be deemed expedient 
to appoint. 

As it has been considered desirable to name an earlier 
day for this Convention than was at first expected, this 
circular is issued before the concurrence of several of the 
State Agricultural Societies could be obtained. Their 
respective Presidents are therefore requested to add their 
names to this call, and to give immediate publicity thro’ 
the papers and periodicals of the day. 

A large and general attendance is confidently antici- 


pated. é 


Societies will please transmit at an early date a list of 
the delegates they have appointed, to Dante, Ler, M.D. 
Agricultural Department, Patent Office, Washington. 

Mansnart P. Winper, President Mass. Board of Agl. 

Frepertck Watts, < Penn. State Agr. Soe. 

Cuas. B Catvert, Md. Ss eo « 

Henry Wacer, N.York “ a “i 

Tuomas Srocks, Sonth Cen. Agr. Soe. 

Artaur Watts, Ohio State Board of Agr. 

JAMES TALLMADGE, Am. Institute, N. Y. 

Joun C. Gray, Mass. Soc, Prom. Agr. 

Josern A. Wricut, Ind. State Agr. Soe. 

Gro. W. Nesmirn, N. H. eu 

Freperick Houeroox, : ey 2166 

Jas. B. Hunt, lich. - 

Jostan CHAPIN, ~ R. I. Soe. for the En- 

couragement of Domestic Industry. 

May 20th, 1852. 

Q@ Editors wil notice this Circular. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


LEICESTER SHEEP. 


Piymourta, June 7th, 1852. 

Mr. Epitor: 

In the June No of the Farmer Mr. 8. Witter enquires 
for the pure Leceister Sheep, in auswer to which it may 
be stated that thirty five of that class of Sheep are 
owned by J. Shearer, of Plymouth, and that he has 
among the number fourteen Buck lambs, which will 
be for sale the coming fall; also he has some of the 
half blood to exhibit the utility of the cross with oth- 
er grades of sheep which are admissable, and should 
Mr. Witter wish to obtain this class of sheep, he un- 
doubtedly would do well to call on Mr. Shearer and see 
for himself the quality of his sheep, and as for the 
price, it will be made according to quality. 

J. SHEARER. 

P.S. Friend Betts:—Universal complaint is made 
of the seed corn decaying in the ground this season, 
owing to its premature ripening in the extreme warm 
weather last September, and by being cribbed before 
the cob became dry enough to keep, although those 
who selected seed and kept it dry found it a failure. 
Some attribute it to the uncommon freezing while ex- 
posed to dampness in the winter and others to the 
coldness of the ground in which it is planted. 

Repsectfully yours, 
J. Swearer. 

[We have complaints from every part of the State. 
It is impossible to say what the cause is. We would 
like to hear what those who have tried it say about it. ] 





Pouttry.—W. P. Newcomb: If you will address Mr. 
George Hentig, Marshall, Mich., you will obtain the 
information desired. 
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WANTED—A FARM SCHOOL. 


Among the mooted questions, which our best practical 
farmers, after a discussion of years, have been unable to 
settle to their own or to any body else’s satisfaction, is 
the comparative value for feeding purposes, of hay—cut 
and uncut. Now we want no better evidence of the ne- 
cessity of science, or system, applied to agricultural ope- 
rations than is afforded by this unsettled question. The 
men who are claimed to be the only practical farmers— 
the only farmers worthy of the name—have had _ posses- 
sion of the land of Massachusetts, and of the cattle on 
its thousand hills, since the Pilgrims put foot on Plym- 
outh—for 232 years—and they have raised and fed and 
slaughtered hundreds of thousands of bulls and bullocks 
and sheep and swine; but to this day are unable to tell 
how much feed it takes to make one pound of pork or 
beef; or what, of all kinds of fodder—Indian corn, the 
general stand-by, alone excepted—is the most economi- 
enl, 2 
Now science, as advocated by this Journal,—not sim- 
ply the science of the schools, but science in its widest 
sense—would long since have settled this, and other kin- 
dred questions. This science,which we preach and strive 
to. practice, requires system in every step; each operation 
on the farm, then, becomes an experiment: the farm is 
one vast laboratory; earth, air and water are the elements 
in-which we deal; every hour is one of pleasing anxiety 
every season brings with it its stock of doubts to solve, 
and produces its crop of knowledge gained. The farmer’s 
life Seen: ore of constant and healthful interest; his 
mind, like his body, grows strong by labor, and hestands 
forth among his fellow men at least their compeer in in- 
tellectual, as in physical vigor. 

It is mean and cowardly to shrink from the hearing and 
telling of wholesome truth; and though “ Tray, Blanche 
and Sweetheart”? may bark at us, we feel it in our inmost 
bones, and are not therefore afraid to declare it, that de- 
spite our boasts,—despite our motto that “Agriculture is 
the noblest occupation of man’’—we neither are, nor do 
we feel ourselves to be the equal of many of our fellow 
men, of other professions ; and what is bad, too, they do 
not deem us their equals. Let the man who doubts this, 
postpone his huffiness for a few moments, and put to him- 
self the question, “Of two sons, one eminent as a lawyer, 
poorticeets, “we the admiration and respect of the country, 
by his abilities; the other a farmer, following in his fa- 
ther’s footsteps at the plow;—of which are you most 

roud? Whose opinion goes farthest with you? Who 

as the most weight in the State?” The professional son, 
without doubt. ’Tis the same if he was a pious and 
learned divine; or a well-read and skillful physician ; or 
an_ingevious and reliable mechanic. 

There is not one of the leading occupations of men,that 
does not call into more active exercise the mental facul- 
ties of those engaged in it, than our own. These facul- 
ties, like our sinews, are strengthened by the exercise; 
and in this land. where “the mind is the measure of the 
man,’”’ and labor is honorable, he is most honored, whose 
mind most labors. 

ellow farmers, let us pray you to meet this question 
onits merits, and as, from its importance, it deserves to 
be met; and not with hoots and hugs. There exists no 
reason under heaven, why the farmer should not be the 
intellectual equal of the proudest statesman, or the most 
profound philosopher; and why he should not be thus ele- 
vated by the very necessitiesof his profession; except that 
we have voluntarily degraded agriculture to the level of 
any ordinary drudgery, by claiming forits pursuit no oth- 
er qualifications than bodily strength, and a capacity to 
walk in the cider-mill-track of asettled routine. We have 
not only done this, but we have fiercely fought all who 
dared to argue that we were wrong. We have doomed 
our children, too, to be drndges for life,—mere automata, 
following, machine-like, the movements of some model, 
—<anstead of using the reason, which the Lord of the har- 
vest implanted in the minds of husbandmen, as of others. 
And if, as wise and holy men have thought, the kind, if 
mot the degree of happiness which heaven affords, de- 





pends upon the bent of our minds here, do we not rob 
those who look up to us for instruction by precept and 
example, of what we can never return to them? 

Let us now lug in the two sons again, for an illustra. 
tion. Why is it that the one intended for a profession ig 
sent to school and to college to be thoroughly educated, 
and the other is pnt on the farm, as soon as he has learns 
ed to spell cow with a k, and to imitate in his hand-wri- 
ting the travels of a half drowned fly escaped from the 
inkstand? 

It is because you know that education is necessary to 
the advancement of the professional man, and because you 
believe that it will not aid the farmer. This is a woful 
error. Napoleon declared, that of two armies, otherwise 
equal, that which was the most intelligent would surely 
be superior; and he proved it by dashing to atoms the 
machine men of Frederick the Great; and all others built 
after the same model. If then, an active, enlightened 
mind is an aid to the soldier in the rude shock of war, 
when brute force on the part of the rank and file, is sup- 
posed to be alone necessary, why should it not be an ad. 
vantage to the plowman? and if the plowman, why not 
the sower and the husbandman? why not the farmer who 
1s to direct the animal force on his farm? 

Let farmers, then, accustom themselves to regard as a 
necessity, a good farm schooi, where their sons may be 
educated in all the branches, which will benefit them in 
their future pursuit; and enable them to elevate their call 
ing, and themselves, toa rightful position. Here, and 
here alone, can be carefully examined aud accurately ane 
swered questions, like that with which this article com- 
menced. Individuals may endeavor to settle these and 
similar questions. But few, that have the will, have «lso 
the pecuniary ability, the facilities and the perseverance 
required; and the results obtained will not be as satisfac- 
tory or as reliable, as those furnished by an institution, 
where system is known to direct every branch and every 
single operation —Journal of Agriculture. 





RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 


As many of our readers are more or less interested in 
the matter of Rural Building, we make some extracts 
from Lewis F. Allen’s recent work, which was noticed io 
our last number. 

“Tt is the idea of some, that a house or building which 
a farmer or planter occupies, should, in shape, style, or 
character, be like some of the stored-up commodities of 
his farm or plantation. We cannot subseribe to this sug- 
gestion. We know of no good reason why the walls of a 
farm house should appear like a hay rick, or its roof like 
the thatched covering to his wheat stacks, because they 
are the shapes best adapted to preserve his crops, any 
more than the grocer’s habitation should be made to imi+ 
tate a tea chest, or the shipping merchant’s a rum pune 
cbeon, or cotton bale. We have an idea that the farmer, 
or the planter, according to his means and requirements, 
should be as well housed and accommodated, and in as 
agreeable style, too, as any other class of community; not 
in like character, in all things, to be sure, but in his own 
‘eh way and manner. Nor do we know why a farm 

ouse should assume a peculiarly pr'mitive or uncultivat- 
ed style of architecture, from other sensible bouses. That 
it be a farm house, is sufficiently apparent from its local- 
ity upon the farm itself; that its interior arrangement be 
for the convenience of the in-door farm work, and the 
proper accommodation of the farmer’s family, should be 
quite as apparent; but, that it should assume an uncouth 
or clownish aspect, is as unnecessary as that the farmer 
himself shuuld be a boor in his manners, or a dolt in his 
intellect ” 

* * * * * 

“There are found in the older States many farm and 
country houses that are almost models, in their way, for 
convenience in the main purposes required of structures 
of their kind, and such as can hardly be altered for the 
better. Such, however, for the exception, not the rule; 
yet instead of standing as objects for imitation, they have 
been ruled out as antiquated, and unfit for modern build- 
ers to consult, who have in the introduction of some 
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improvements, also left out, or discarded much that is 
valuable, and where true comfort is concerned, indispen- 
sable to perfect housekeeping. Alteration is not always 
improvement, and in therage for innovation of all kinds, 
among much that is valuable, a great deal in house-build- 
ing has been introduced that is absolutely pernicious.— 
Take, for instance, some of our ancient-looking country 
houses of the last century. which, in America, we call old. 
See their ample dimensions; their heavy, massive walls; 
their low, comfortable ceilings; their high gables; sharp 
roofs; deep porches and spreading eaves, and contrast 
them with the ambitious, tall, proportionless and card- 
sided things of a moderd date, and draw the comparison 
in true comfort, which the ancient mansion really affords, 
by the side ofthe other. Bating its huge chimneys, its 
wide fire-places, its heavy beams dropping below the ceil- 
ing overhead, and the lack of some modern conveniences, 
which, to be added, would give all that is desired, and 
every man possessed of a proper judgment will concede 
the superiority to the house of the last century.” 
* * * * * * 


“Another difficulty with us is, that we oftener build to 
gratify the eyes of the public than our own, and fit up our 
dwellings to accommodate “company”? or visitors, rather 
than our own families; and in the indulgence of this false 
notion, subject ourselves to — inconvenience for 
the gratification of occasional happiness or ostentation— 
This is all wrong. A house should be planned and con- 
structed for the use of the household, with incidental ac- 
commodation for our immediate friends or guests—which 
can always be done without sacrifice to the comfort or 
convenience of the regular inmates. In this remark, a 
stinted and parsimonious spirit is not suggested. A liber- 
al appropriation of rooms in every department; a spare 
chamber or two, or au additional room on the ground 
floor, looking toa possible increase of family, and the in- 
dulgence of an easy hospitality, should always govern the 
resident of the country in erecting his dwelling. The en- 
joyment of society and the intercourse of friends, sharing 
for the time, our own table and fireside, is a crowning 
pleasure of country life; and all this may be done with- 
out extraordinary expense, in a wise construction of the 


dwelling.” 
* 


* * 


* * 


“There is again a grand error which many fall into in 
building, looking as they do only at the extent of wood 
and timber, or stone and mortar in the structure, and pay- 
ing no attention to the surroundings, which, in most cases 
contribute more to the eftect of the establishment. than the 
structure itself, and which, if uncultivated or neglected, 
any amount of expenditure in building will fail to give 
that completeness and perfection of character which every 
homestead should command. Thus the tawdry erections 
in imitation of a cast-off feudalism in Europe, or a copy- 
ing of the massive piles of more recent date abroad, al- 
though in miniature, both in extent and cost, is the sheer- 
est affectation, in which no sensible man should ever in- 
dulge. Itis out of all keeping, or propriety with other 
things, as we in this country have them, and the indul- 
gence of all such fanciesis sooner or later regretted. Sub- 
siance, convenience, purpose, harmony—all, perhaps, bet- 
ter summed up in the term expression—these are the ob- 
jects which should govern the construction of our dwel- 
lings and ont-buildings, and in thei: observance we can 
hardly err in the acquisition of what will promote the 
highest enjoyment which a dwelling can bestow.” 





Curtye Brrr 1x Trxas—A correspondent of the N. 


The machinery for this manufactory cost $24,000. It ‘is 
the most complete establishment of the kind, perhaps, in 
the Union. The factory is about two miles above the 
town, immediately on the seashore. 

The slaughter-house is just above it, where the cattle 
are driven up in a pen ind killed: Large vats are made 
for curing the hides, and so complete are the arrangements 
that everything is saved, even to the horns aud bones. 





Hittspare Co. Socrery.—This. Society holds its next 
Fair at Jonesville; at what time, does not appear. 





FINE STOCK. 

What obstacle opposes the introduction more generally 
into our State, of improved stock? A few animals are 
scattered about, fine animals, good enough; but what can 
they do towards improving the herds of the State? Their 
influence is scarcely perceivable. There should be fifty 
fine animals brought into Michigan the present year; and 
we repeat the question, what obstacle is there in the way? 
In a private letter from Lewis F. Allen, on the subject of 
fine cattle, he says: 

“Your Michigan farmers are more behind the progress 
of the day in improving their neat stock, than in any oth- 
er of our rich agricultural States, old or new; and I have 
very little hope that they will give me any sort of en- 
couragement in the way of purchasing.- 1 have not as 
yet sold half a dozen animals to the people of your State, 
during the eighteen years in which I have been engaged 
in breeding them; and I am the nearest stock bre« der to 
them out of that State. Good stock is rapidly advancing 
in price and value, and if your farmers intend to have 
good stock, they must buy good stock to breed it from.’ 

Mr. Allen holds a sale of his stock on the 18th of Au- 
gust next, comprising over 60 head of pure Short Hoins 
and Devons, and nearly as many more of other gradeae— 
For further information, see advertisement in this Now 
Our farmers will find it to their advantage to atiend this 
sale. 





WEEDS. 


“One years’ seeding, 
Makes seven years’ weeding.” 

What are weeds made for? Tokeep the boys out of 
mischief. Is notthat it boys? Every thing was made 
forsome purpose—nothing made in vain. The earth 
and air contain the elements of all life,and where 
nothing useful grows, nature supplies herself with a 
covering of weeds. They never forget us—never for- 
getto grow. Who cannot vouch for the truth of the 
old adage above. They are most unmerciful tormen- 
tors of one’sease For when you would take a coe) 
s éat in ihe vine covered veranda, which faces the yar. 
den, to contemwp'ate foran hour the beautiful plants 
and flowers, bursting with life, you encounter the im- 
pudent gaze of an army of weeds. Rest and ease are 
out of the question, for no farmer who has a conscience 
and the least part:cle of Combativeness can feel at eage 
until the intruders are removed out of decent company. 
Again after your wheat, oats &e., are secured and you 
feel a sort of disposition to retire upon your income 
and become a gentleman farmer for life, you think you 
will take a stroll through your rich corn field, which 





0. Picayune, writing from Corpus Christi, says: 

“The object most worthy of notice here is Col. Kin-| 
ney’s large steam manufactory for curing beef. It is on! 
the plan invented by Dr. Lardner, and improved by Geo, | 
Stackweather, of Connecticut. The meat is preserved by | 
the vacnum process, and being gradually worked in large | 
lon cylinders, all the animal heat, air and blood are ex-| 
tracted, and the meat thorougly cured by the pickle, so’ 
that it will keep perfectly sweet for the longest voyage 
round the world. The process is effected in twenty-four 
hours, and the factory makes about sixty barrels per day. ' 


you left as cleanas an onion bed just before harvest, 
and what a sight to behold! Weeds as thick as “hair 
on adog’s hack,” and going to seed. You conclude 
that their is no safety as long as there is warmth in 
the rays of “old Sol ;” that to keep free from such 
neizhbors they have got to be watched by day and b 
night, for like the semi-savage Algerines, if defeated 
one day they are ready for fight the next They must 
be watched and fought and fought until old winter 
more potent freezes them to death as some farmers do 
their cattle. 
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HOR -ICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 





Mr. Berrs: . 

Dear Sir—In the great struggle for agricultural ad- 
vancement, too little attention is paid by many of the 
most prosperous devotees of Ceves and Pomona to the or- 
namental branch of the noble pursuit of farming; in fact, 
many seem to think, while cultivating their broad acres, 
that labor which does not yield a quick return in doilars 
and cents, is illy bestowed, and consequently, eschew ev- 
ery effort at ornamenting; and forego a thousand enjoy- 
ments and gratifications, which might mingle with their 
labors, beguile many tedious hours, aud lend new charms 
to their pleasant homes. 

There are many hours “between showers,”’ and at other 
odd times, through the course of the year, when the most 
industrious and assiduous farmer finds himself idle; these 
devoted to the culture and training of a few ornamental 
shrubs about the dour-yard, will pay a hundred fold for 
the few hours devoted to them; for the rose, “the gem of 
flowers,’ will smile her gratitude intelligently, in return 
for these small favors, as fully as the animal testifies his 
gratitude, when he licks the hand that feeds him. It is the 
duty of every one who has a home, to multiply around it 
those charms and associations, which will render it the 
subject of happy reminiscences to his offspring in_ after 
days, when tossed far away on the stormy sea of life— 
This may be done by blending the useful and the beauti- 


A child is pleased with a flower, which shows that the 
tender mind of the young is highly susceptible to the lan- 
guage nature whispers to our hearts through the opening 
bud and expanded petal; and as this susceptibillty is pe- 
culiar to the human family, it should be fostered and en- 
couraged in the young and tender mind, which like an 
opening flower receives a tone, or complexion from sur- 
rounding circumstances and incidents of every day life. 
The culture of flowers has a tendency to elevate and re- 
fine the intellect, inasmuch as it legitimately leads the 
mind to investigate and penetrate those inysterious arcana 
of nature which to some are asealed book; the mind, af- 
ter the first excitement of wonder and admiration has 
subsided, is led to search from effect to cause—to trace 
from fact to principle—to study the effect of symmetry 
and arrangement—-contrast and monotony—light and 
shade—sunshine and shadow—the smiles and frown oj 
nature; and as a matter of consequence to study the phi- 
losophy of chemical affinities, and to draw lofty conclu- 
sions from minute results. The gradual development of 
the opening bud, the gorgeous display of the unfolded 
fiower, and the rich fragrance upon the air, often seduce 
the tender and unwilling hand to labor, not as a task, but 
as an amusement. 

A few hours, each spring, judiciously employed, will 
fairly establish around the farm-hoase, a sufficiency of or- 
nament, in climbing roses, creepers, and evergreens, to re- 
lieve the eye, and afford a pleasant and beneficial employ- 
ment to the younger members of the family; and the few 
hours will not be missed from the farm. 

Bui it is said “a fruit tree will occupy no more space 
than a mountain ash, an arbor vite; and that with the 
same care and culture necessary for the prosperity of 
those, merely ornamental trees, will yield both shade and 
fruit.’ This is true; but if there is any thing in bad 
taste, it is peaches, plums and apples, on a hot antumn 
day, scattered about a door-yard, or perchance tramped 
under foor, covered with wasps and hornets, and loading 
the air with a sour and unwholesome smell. This is too 
apt to be the case when fruit trees, in their infancy, meet 
with the misfortune of being planted in the inhospitable 
door-yard, where the unlucky fruit cannot choose but fall 
on the very threshold; where the refuse and superabund- 
ance are left to rot. In cities and villages, where a few 
fruit trees are not backed up by a large and prolific orch- 
ard, and where a superabundance is not likely to occur, 
(especially in view of the kind care and assiduity of the 












street boys, ) there is some excuse for using fruit trees for 
the double purpose of ornament and utility; but in the 
country there is none; on nearly every farm lie idle acreg 
begging to be employed, and sighing over their barren- 
ness. 

It is to be regretted that that busy, but often indiscreet 
implement, the noisy axe, does so much mischief in its 
very first feats ov the new farm, in felling trom about the 
domicil the primeval forest trees, that a thousand years 
could not replace in their native grandeur; a few acres 
should be spared them. Every farmer requires his tim- 
ber preserved: let it be around his house, when in the 
summer time it will charitably envelope him in the grate- 
ful mantel of its broad shadow; and in the winter time, 
with its outspread arms, protrudingly shield bim and his 
flocks, and sing his nightly lullaby as it mingles its 
mourning voice with the hoarse bellowings of the fierce 
north wind. 

Two pictures are presented to my mind; the one rarely 
to be seen, the other too often. 

The first presents a neat farm-house, surrounded by ten 
acres of native forest, interspersed with lawns, aud divided 
by wide avennes. The stately oak, the feathery maple, 
and the graceful linden, blend their shadows across the 
lawn, affording a deeper shade to the grou}'s of evergreens 
which dot them, and a purer tint to the pyramids and 
pillars of climbing roses which skirt them. Honeysuckles 
and woodbines, Virginia creepers and trumpet vines, ivy 
and jessamine, affectionately creep and twiue around the 
trunks of the trees; dahliasand petunias invite you along 
the winding paths, beckon you up the curving avenues, 
and seduce you to the very sanctum sanctorum, veiled 
with vines and flowers. The garulous bluejay salutes you 
from the oak; the thrush, with her varied inimickry, hails 
you from the copse; the gay goldfinch welcomes you from 
the linden; and the cheerful laugh of childhood, opens 
your very soul, which gushes with joy. As you stand 
and gaze, and inhale pure pleasure through every sense, 
drink from the very fountain bead of nature’s loveliness, 
you involuntarily soliloquise, “Yes, there is a God!” 

Such a homestead is within the reach of every farmer 
who has not felled his native forest; but such we seldom 
see. With what emotions of pleasure would the youth, 
“the sear and yellow leaf,” look back to such a spot as “the 
home of his ehildhood,’”? not a prison-house, but a garden 
of delight. 

The other picture presents the farm-house upon the very 
road side, as if the proprietor was too niggardly to spare 
even the size of his house from culture. Wheat stubble 
and a grinning worm fence is all you can see in any di- 
rection, except it be a parched orchard, and the desolate 
house, broiling beneath an August sun, without a green 
thing to soften the melting scene, or soothe the suffering 
eye that turns gladly from it. The cattle are yarded in 
the road, where the mannre isdeposited “pro bono publi- 
co,”? and wasted by the cart loads,—wretched ecouomy, 
that. The hogs lie stretched along the shabby fence cor- 
ners, where they have rooted deep holes in search of a 
cooler retreat. And this is the whole sum, the entire pic- 
ture. There is not even a beggarly bush of any kind, 
for ornament, about the whole premises. You catch no 
robin’s harvest note—-no saucy bluejay’s chatter—no- 
thrush’s mocking melody; the breaking dawn is not ush- 
ered in with their merry song, nor the gray twilight woo- 
ed by their soothing valedictory carol. The is no child- 
hood’s shout to cheer, and bring back your thoughts to 
the starting point of your existence; no: there the pant- 
ing innocent wrestles with the fierce noon-tide heat; the 
flowers, the birds, the beautiful, the innocent, avoid the 
spot as a pest-house, You turn from such a scene witha 
burning brow, and are constrained to soliloquise, “Yes, 
there is a—a—very hot sun to-day!”’ 

What pleasant associations can be connected witha 
scene like this? Nota garden of delight, but a prison 
house; and such we often see. 

This picture is not overdrawn; it istrue to the life; and 
the proprietor, no doubt, could find a thousand arguments 
against uniting the useful with the beautiful. 

A man may get dollars and grow rich without an orna- 
ment or flower about his house; but mankind may have 
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something else to do than to get dollars and_ grow rich; 
and Barney Hagerman says that he has no doubt but that 
many men and women of the present age were sent for 
higher purposes than to get dollars and grow rich. A 
man may get doliars and grow rich, without a child to 
bless his youth, stimulate his manhood, and cheer his old 
aga; and yet a house is not a home withont its children 
aud flowers, to bind our minds and thoughts to the great 
centre of this great earth, the peacefal, quiet hone— 
While nature empties her overflowing treasure-cup into 
the lip of industry, and plenty waits upon economy, 
the tenderest affections of our natures are awakened by 
smiles of joy, bient with the prattle of infancy; and the 
rich fragrance of ftowers, impresses that Divine appro- 
bation which makes home an Eden, a sanctuary worthy 
of our profound and constant devotion. My friend Bar- 
ney Hagerman says, that without these, the homestead is 
like an instrument played out of tune, harsh, discordant, 
and unsoothing to the weary mind that seeks the solace 
of a miniature heaven on earth; a spot bedecked with 
flowers, loaded with sweet perfumes, and peopled with 
embodied angels. He says that without these associa- 
tions, this beau ideal of rural enjoyment, the farmstead 
ceases to be ahome, and is “jest a place,’’—an instrument 
without strings—an organ without pipes—a hopeless, 
cheerless, barren, bachelor spot; (and Barney Hagerman 
iS a Very sensible man.) While on the other hand, the 
associatlone of home are the sweet interludes, and their 
accompaniments, piped at intervals through the heavy and 
laborious Oratorio »f ]if-—sweet notes that breathe the en- 
ergy of life into our ‘eing—that infuse themselves into 
our very souls—address 0.emselves to our diviner natures, 
and whisper into our hearts wye secret of a higher destiny 
for man, than mere clod-shopping after beggarly dollars 
and cents. i 
* ~ CorFINBULY. 
Bellemont, May, 1852. aecaaias 





For the Michigan Farm... 


PEARS ON QUINCE STOCKS. 


I am sorry to see,by our friend Scott’s communications 
in late numbers of the Michigan Farmer, that he meets 
with very poor success in the cultivation of Pears upon 


Quince stocks. I have appropriated a portion of my 
grounds to the cultivation of Pears upon Quince stocks 
and have so planted it that I can edd new varieties, at 
my pleasure. In this Pear orchard I have some thirty 
varieties of summer, sixty autumn, and twenty winter— 
These trees are now from one to six years old from the 
bud, and from eighteen inches to eleven feet high. I com- 
menced planting ry specimen dwarf pear trees along the 
borders of my walks in April, 1847. In the antumn of 
1850 I found that I had many varieties in my nursery of 
which I had planted no specimen trees, and there not 
being sufficient room to continue the planting along the 
borders, I laid out the ground spoken of above. At one 
end the soilis a mixture of clay and sand, farther on al- 
most all clay and ends in a ridge of clay and gravel. Be- 
fore planting the trees I trenched the ground deeply and 
manured heavily with old stable manure. One division 
1s planted with ‘summer pears, anothér with autumn and 
the third with winter. Several of these trees bore fruit 
last year and the same trees together with many of the 
others are now loaded with fruit. The objects had in 
view in planting so many dwarf trees was to test the 
adaptation of the different varieties to grow upon Quince 
stocks, also to bring them into early bearing that I may 
propagate from them and be certain that the varieties I 
propagate in my nursery are true to the name. : 

Some varieties do not sneceed well on the Quince, 
while others not only grow well but bear profusely — 
Some of the varieties that Mr. Scott mentions as proving 
refractory in his grounds, I look upon as among my best 
growers. 

Had I time I would give a detailed statement of the 
growth and productionness of each of my dwarf specimen 
trees, also the dwarfs in the nursery rows, [I have some 
Bartletts five feet high, in full bearing and growing fine- 
jy. This variety does not always grow freely on the 


quince. The Napoleon is a strong grower and good 
bearer. The Buffum is a strong grower both upon the 
juince and pear stock, it never fails to do well. The 
Dutchess d’ Angouleme is a sureand rapid grower upon 
the quince, but notan abundant bearer. The White Doy- 
enne does not grow so strong as the above, but dues pretty 
well. The Dix Pear is probably one of the poorest of 
growers on the Quince. I budded a Dix upon a Quince 
stock and when it was eighteen inches high I transplant- 
ed itintoa sandy soil. It stood there two years and did 
not grow anineh. In April, 1850, I placed it in the clay 
soil among my specimen trees, it began to grow immedi- 
ately and counting the growths of all the branches, I found 
last fall that during the season it had made about six feet 
of new wood, the branches were long aud slender. This 
spring 1 cut back to strong wood and the tree is now 
growing finely, yet [ would not recommend growing this 
variety on the Quince without being double worked. 
J. C. Houmes. 

Detroit, June 10, 1852. 


[We add the following from the Horticulturist, being 
some remarks of Mr. P. Wilder, on the same subject, at an 
Agricultural meeting at Boston. ] 

Mnch atteution has been given of late years to the cul- 
tivation of the pear on the quince stock, and in relation to 
which I have been requested to give the results of iny 
experience. As a general rule, no tree will succeed for 
any great length of time where it is grafted on any other 
than its own species. There are, however, exceptions to 
this rule, and among them, some varieties of the p:ar, 
which grow vigorously, bearabundantly, and which seem 
to be even better adapted to the quince, than to their own 
root. 

An impression has extensively prevailed unfavorable to 
the cultivation of the pear on the quince. This has arisen 
principally from an improper selection of kinds, or from 
Injudicious cultivation, There are, however, three con- 
siderations which are absolutely necessary tosuccess, viz., 
adeep, rich soil,—the planting of the quince stock en- 
‘ty below the surface of the ground,—and a systematic 
and 8¢~.tifie course of pruning. as the tree progresses in 
growth. 5 5 

Objections v.. ‘his species of cultivation have been made 
from the belief i>. she quince was a short-lived tree, 
and that the crop Must’ nessarily be small from what 
iM termed dwarf trees. Suc, ywever, has not been my 
experience. On the contrary, en on teen 1 
Se Aich aoe tee te tee on the 
quince root which are twenty yo... 334 and which 
produce annually a barrel or more of frutt ‘oh, and for 
aught that I can see, they are destined to survive" rie 
as any that I pessess on the pear root. These may, « § 
probably have in some instances, thrown out roots from 
the pear stock, bnt whether this be so, or not, instances 
are not rare where such trees have attained in France the 
age of more than a hundred years, and we know ofa 
quince tree in Massachusetts which is 40 years old, and 
which has produced 10 bushels of fruit in a season. 

The pair, when grown on the quince, should always be 
trained in the pyramidal form. These may be _— 
in much closer order than when grown as standards — 
We have known them to succeed well where grown at 
the distance of 6 feet apart inthe rows and 12 feet be- 
tween the rows. In this way Mr. Rivers, the great Eng- 
lish cultivator, planted 2500 Louise Bonne de Jerseys and 
1500 Glont Morceaus for the London market. We con- 
sider 12 feet apart, each way, a liberal distance. This 
would give 302 trees to the acre, and we are clearly of 
the opinion, that soil and selection of varieties being 
right, no crop, whatever would be more profitable. Such 
a plantation, with proper care would yield, in the fifth 
year, from 75 to 100 bushels of fine fruit. As to profit, 
this will not appear as an exaggeration, when 1t is known 
that G’out Morceau pears, a variety which succeeds ad- 
mirably on the quince, have sold during the winter readi- 
ly at one to two dollars per dozen, in our market. 

” We name as varieties which succeed well on the quince 
the following, and to which might be added many more : 
Louise Bonne de Jersey. Belle et Bonne. 








Vicar of Winkfield. Beurre d’Anjou. 
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Beurre Diel. 
Easter Beurre. 
Beurre d’Amaulis. 


Duchess d’Angouleme. 
Glout Morceau. 

Passe Colmar. 
Urbaniste. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


The Detroit Horticultural Society held its second 
Exhibition June 25th. 

Mr. John Ford presented a fine collection of Green 
House Plants and five varieties of strawberries. 

Hubbard and Davis exhibited an excellent Collec 
tion of roses, containing fifty varities, 

J. ©. Holmes, exhibited specimens of the early pur- 
ple Guigne, Bauman’s May Cherries very fine. Excell- 
ent specimens of Cherries were also shown by F. Ray- 
mond and H. Hallock, of the Black Tartarian varie- 
ty. 
Hubbard and Davis, had several varieties on the 
tables that were uot fully ripened, as also did Mr. 
Holmes. 

Mr. Mixer. exhibited some fine Green House Plants, 
among which was a Fuschia five feet high. Also an 
assortment of cut flowers. 

Mr. Adair’s Garden was also well represented. Fine 
Strawberries were shown by Holmes, Stimpson, Miss 
Buel and Mr. Brush. 

Some fine bouquets were presented by Holmes 
Hinchman, (Mr. Hinchman also presented a fine collec- 
tion of cut roses and other flowers.) Miss Campbell. 
Mr. Hallock, Stimpson and Mixer. 

The exhibition was a very fair one, though not as 
good as was anticipated. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 





In compliance witha resolntion passed by the Ameri- 
can Pomological Congress, during its session at Cincin- 
nati, in October, 1850, it beeomes my duty publicly to 
announce that the next session will be held at the city. 3 
Philadelphia, on Monday, the 13th day of Septemben 1°02. 
The Congress will assemble at 10. o’clock, A “4" he one 
Chinese Museum Building, South Nint ect, below 
Chestnut. 

The Pomological, Horticul 
eties throughout the Unite? 


eave’ and Agricultural Soci- 
i and ape oe are “at 
Sy ee } elegates a8 they may deem 

ns ‘And sie delegates are requested to bring 
with them av “ens of the Fruits of their respective dis- 
tricts.. : oat 

y sages, and Boxes of Fruit for the Congress, may be 
wirected to the care of Tuoaas P. James, Esq., No. 212 
Market street, Philadelphia, should the owners be unable 
lo give their personal attendance. 

The various State Fruit Committees enumerated in the 
subjoined list, will, on or before the day of meeting,trans- 
mit their several reports to A. J. Downine, Esq., New- 
burgh, general Chairman of the whole. The Chairman of 
each State Committee is authorised, where vacancies oc- 
eur, io fill up the number of his Committee to five mem- 

y's, W. D. BRINKLE, M. D,, President. 

Philadelphia, May 1, 1852. 

Michigan sends as delegates, 

J. C. Hoimes, Detroit. 

A. T. Provry, Kalamazoo. 

W. H. Scert, Adrian. 





BUDDING. 


Thore are several who wish to know the precise time 
to bud their trees. It depends so much on the season 
and situation, that the exact time cannot be given. But, 
asa general rule, plums aud cherries should be budded 
by the middle of the present month, apples and pears, 


must part readily and cleanly from the wood, the buds 
to be inserted must be well matured ; the bud must be 
cut from the shoot with a thin bladed, very sharp kmfe, 
beginning three quarters of an inch above it, taking a 
little deeper as the knife moves toward the bud, so that 
a small portion of wood will be taken out just beneath it, 
and continuing the same distance, or more, below ; raise 
the bark carefully and slip in the bud, sliding it down 
until it sets firmly : then, with moistened bass-matting, 
cover all except the bud. There rules observed, success 
is certain. In ten or twelve days, the bandages will need 
to be cut, on account of the expansion of the stock. 

The earliest formed buds i should be used in bud- 
ding ; those, therefore, near the extremities should be re- 
jected. 





From the Cincinnati Commercial 
THE CINCINNATI HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


Met on Saturday, May 22,1852. The minutes were 
read, and the President observed that as there had 
been some unusally late frost during the present week, 
the members were invited to report the amount of dam- 


age. 

—— Dulime and Yeastman reported some slight 
damage to the vineyards on the lowest situations. 

Mr. Buchanan remarked that on warm, dry hill 
sides and elevated positions no damage was done ex- 
cept near the grass, where there was Moisture. No 
tender vegetable was injured. 

Mr. Ernst stated that even P-satoes and Tomatos 
had escaped, much to his sv-ptise, even in the lower 
grounds , some of his ‘ghbors, even on high situa- 


ne: 
tions on Lickrun, *«4 their Grapes crisped badly ; 
others, lower d 


ow» had escaped. 
S. Rentz fraud a little injury but only in the lower 
situation? 


Mr «eticolas, of Clermont co., had found no injury 
fran) the frost. 

Mr. Kelly reported the tender vegetables in Mill- 
creek valley as somewhat injured. 

The injury at Lexington, Ky,; Dayton, Ohio, and 
Brookville, Ind., was reported by different members as 
having been severe. 

Dr. Mosher found very little injury at his place, ex- 
cept in the lowest grounds ; he haa remarked that a 
very slight difference of elevation frequently exerted a 
marked influence. 

Mr. Kelly suggested an explanation of the escape 
of certain locations, by reference to the fogs that ac- 
cumulate at various elevations, and shaded the plants 
from the sun. 

Mr. George Hill, Mill Creek valley says that his 
Beans, Tomatoes, Potatoes, &c.,on the bottom land 
were all destroyed, and some injury was done on the 
second bottom.—The Grapes stil! higher are safe. 

The prospects for a Strawberry crop being asked for 
Mr. Carter reported that there would not be half a cro 
from want of blossoms, but they have set well and will 
be fine—the old plants had died out, and the young 
ones did not appearéo have force enough to bloom. 
Mr. Buchanan set out a new bed of our own seed- 
lings this spring which were blooming and _ settin 
fruit finely. Mr. McAvoy said they were nearly a 
old plants, selected on purpose. 

Dr. Mosher did nut find one in five with blossoms, 
but thought that it was attributed to the dry fall, and 
not at all to the winter. 

Mr. Rehfuss, in confirmation of Mr. Kelly’s remark, 
stated that Hovey’s seedling had scarcely a blossom— 
but Jenvy’s seedling was bearing well. 

Mr. Rehfuss stated that the night frost on the 19th 
and 20th of May, had no effect upon his vineyard near 








the laiter part, o° first of August, and peaches may be 
bndde i any time in the latter month, and sometimes as 
late as the first of September. The following conditions 
are necessary fo success : 


his house, on the top of thehill, except a few leaves 
near the grass. In his larger vineyard, a few of the 
lower rows have been badly frosted, but only where 
they were near a patch of grass,, and .eceived the 





The stock must be thrify and growing freely, the bark 


wind from it asthe dampness was thus carried to 
them. He referred to his having published that no 
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grass should be allowed among the vines, as the dews 
will be more copiously precipitated in such places. 

[How uniform is the evidence, that a soil must be 
dry to succeed in raising fruit J 





SUMMER TREATMENT OF GRAPES. 


In pruning grapes, in summer, no more leaves should 
be removed than will be necessary to admit the sun and 
air to the fruit. The leaves elaborate the sap and prepare 
it for the formation of the fruit, and it must be remem- 
bered that the grape is a voracious feeder, and requires a 
vast leaf surface to supply the necessary amount of food, 
therefore no more frm be removed than barely enough 
to effect the purpose required. There should not be left 
more than two bunches of fruit on each side shoot, 
and when the vine has made three joints beyond the last 
bunch, it should be nipped, so that all the force of the 
vine may be thrown into the fruit. This is essential to 
success. 

Mitpew.—Some complaint was made, last year, of 
0 mildewing. We were shown a vine in Mr. C. Mil- 

er’s gurden, at Colon, St. Joseph Co., loaded with fruit, 
which was nearly all covered with mildew. The cause, 
or causes are, probably, a want of compleie drainage in 
the first place; next, allowing the vine to become over- 
grown, and permitting it to bear fruit on shoots from the 
same old wood-spurs for several years, and again a want 
of sun and air. Experienced vine-growers now recom- 
mend sprinkling sulphur on the fruit and foliage, to re- 
move mildew; and to prevent it, sprinkle the ground be- 
neath the vine, while the fruit is young. 

Mayvcre.—It is useless to undertake to raise fine grapes 
or many of them, unless the vines are well manured, eve- 
ry other year,at least. Tbe best manures for general use 
are, the dung and litter of the stable, and soap suds from 
the wash. Bones are also good, and old plastering — 
Downing says, “I have seen an Isabella grape produce 
3,000 fine clusters of well ripened grapes in a season, by 
the liberal use of manure (barn-yard, I suppose,) and 
svap suds from the weekly wash.’ 

oe ERING.—Those who may wish to increase their stock 
of vines, or prepare a few roots for their neighbors, will 
find lavering to on all in all, the best mode of doing it. 
Make the ground mellow about the vine, then open a 
small furrow with the hoe and, bring down a branch and 
cover it with soil four or five inches deep. They will be- 
come wel] rooted by autumn, and may then be separated 
from the parent vine, and planted out by themselves. It 
should be done between the first and middle of July. To 
hold the layers down, Mr. David Thomas uses two sticks, 
sharpened at one end, pressing them into the earth and 
crossing them over the branch, before covering. We pre- 
fer a flat stone, for the purpose, as it keeps the ground 
moist beneath it, which more readily induces the forma- 
tion of roots. 





The following article from the pen of Linus Cone, 
we find in the Raral New Yorker. 


IM! R@VEMENT OF OLD PEAR TREES. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Twenty five years since I en- 
grafted \wo small white thorn stocks at the root with 
the English Jargonelle pear. They were set in the 
fence corners, on land that had never been til'ed. At 
the same time ] procured and set a small tree of the 
Summer Bonchretien, here called the “ Sibley Pear.” 
The weeds and grass were kept away from around the 
trees for several years then the grass was suffered to 
get in andremain. The Jargonelle trees grew fively 
and came early into bearing, and have borne bounti- 
fully every year since, but for two or three years the 
fruit, although large and fair, has been oflittle value, 
having been uearly tasteless, even when ripened ip the 
house. The Bonchretien tree came into bearing sev- 
eral years later than the others and has borne sparing- 
7 every year since, until last year. The pears pro- 





duced fora few years were large and fair weighing 
nearly a pound each, but for six or seven years the 
fruit has been gradually growing smaller from year to 
year untill it became small, cracked and of little va- 
lue. 

Two years ago. an effort was made to renovate this 
tree,—and votwithstanding it had always been kept 
well pruned, { cut away searly one half of the small 
branches and scraped it thoroughly and washed it with 
lye. ‘The ground around the tree was dug up with a 
spade, care being taken to injure the roots as little as 
possible. But this did not appear to doany good ; the 
fruit was poor as it washefore. Last spring I procur- 
ed from a blacksmith’s shop where horses had been 
shod, about twenty bushels of manure, which was 
composed of horse manure, parings of hoofs, cinders, 
&c., this was spread around the tree and dug in. 

The result of thistreatment was, the tree last season 
was loaded with fruit. and had it been thinned out as 
it should have been, it would have been large and 
fair. Asit was, it was nearly all so. The product was 
probably over twenty bushels. But what to me was the 
most, remarkable, the fruit ripened in succession 
on the tree from the last of August till late in October, 
aud the flavor was far superiorto what it had been be- 
fore. I intend the present spring to try to improve 
the flavor of the fruit of the other trees in the same 
way. 

Linus Conx. 

Troy, Oakland Co., Mich , May, 1852. 





CRANBERIES AN ENQUIRY. 


Laporte Ind., May 7th 1852. 

Will not some kind correspondent inform us what ig 
necessary to be done to increase the growth of Cran- 
berries in our wet praries where they have naturally 
made a stand. The Cranberry grows in the same kind 
land in Michigan and in our state, but we «do uot 
know how to increase its growth, so as to make it, pro- 
fitable where it is now but thinly set,and it has oc- 
curred to me, that probably some of your readers may 
have made the discovery. Some of our land where 
they grow can easily be made dry by ditching or more 
wet by damming. Thus having control of the water, 
all we lack is the necessary kndwledge of its proper 
disposition. S» please learn us and receive the thanks 
of. 

Hooserr. 

(The Cranberry generally manifests so yreat a dijs- 
position to spred, that where they were planted at a 
distance of eighteen inches apart, they have in two 
years completely covered the ground, crowding every 
thing else out. Wethnkif our Correspondent could 
manage to give his ground and plants a thorough work- 
ing for one year, there would be nowant of growth in 
the plants. We would be giad to hear from any one 
who has had experience in the matter, as we deem the 
Cranberry crop an important one.] 





ROSE INSECTS. 


The following receipt is given in the N. E. Farmer for 
destroying insects on roses: To three gallons of water, 
add one peck of svot and one quart of unslaked lime— 
Stir it well—let it stand for twenty-four hours; and when 
the soot rises to the surface, skim it off. Use asyringe in 
applying. 





To Keer Bucs From Vines.—I have tried ashes, 
plaster, lime and tobacco juice, with some suc- 
cess, but a spoiled clam, the cleaninyus of a wool card- 
ing machine, or a lock of wool soaked in fresh oil, 
placed near the root of the vine, I never knew to fail, 
these als» promote the growth of tue vine. The bugs 
are attatched by the smell of the vine, but do not like 
tainted fish—Horticuliurist 
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The hay crop of Michigan, in connection with the 
growth of stock and wool, is yearly becoming of great- 
er importance. Good hay, hay so made and preserved 
that it contains all the original elements of the green 
grass excepting water, contains within itself every 
thing necessary for the growth and sustenance of ani- 
mal life: while bad hay, may vary in quality from 
wheat straw to absolute poison. ‘Good hay, is long 
and large, hard and tough; color inclining to green 
rather than white; has a sweet taste and fragrant 
smell; and when infused in hot water produces a rich 
dark colored tea. In damp weather, good hay absorbs 
moisture, and becomes heavier. Bad hay will change 
a horse’s appearance in two days. The kidneys are 
exciied by it to extraordinary activity. The horse 
soon becomes hide-bound, emaciated, and feeble. His 
thirst is excessive. The disease does not produce 
death, but it renders the horse useless, and ruins the 
constitution. Musty hay is said “to be bad for the 
wind;” and it is certainly so fur every part of the bo- 
dy .”—-( Stephen’s Farmer's Guide.) 

But, in order to understand practically how to make 
hay, a few general principles may not be uninteresting 
to our readers. Grass consists of a large proportion 
of woody fibre, a sulstauce which conveys no apparent 
nutriment to the system, but which is necessary to en 
able the stomach to digest; and intimately united with 
this, are about 815 per cent. of albumen and gluten 
the flesh forming principles; and the following materi- 
als—Potash, Suda, Lime, Maguesia, Iron, Phosphoric 
acid, Sulphuric acid, Chlorine, and Silicia: to which 
we may add wax, or chlorophyl, aud coloring matter. 
Now, with perhaps two or three exceptions, every one 
of these materials is necessary for the healthful growth 
of the body—but they are all in small proportion com 
pared with the comparatively useless woody fibre. But 
albumen and gluten are very readily disorganized and 
lost by fermentation or decay; aud most of the usefui 
salts are as readily washed out by water; so that old 
hay, long exposed to rain, say the top of a stack that 
has stood for a year, is deprived of pretty nearly every 
thing which is useful in feeding an animal. And so 
just in proportiou is hay good or bad when it is pui 
under cover without having had any rain upon it, or 
when it has been exposed to several showers. In the 
first case, it contains everything that is useful; in the 
latter, it has probably lost a large proportion of its 
nourishment. 

In a similar manner, Liebig has proved that pork, 
long salted, has parted with the greater proportion of 
its elements of nutrition, to the brine, leaving little 
else than grease and useless fibre; and that in fact, 
more sustenance wou'd be obtained by drinking the 
brine, than eating the meat. The great object, there- 
fore, in hay making, is practically, to bring the gras 


rapidly to such a state of dryness, that destructive fer. 
mentation will not occur when it is put toyether in 
large bodies; and by all means in our power to prevent 
rain having access to it after itis cut In our change- 
able climate, and in so wet a season as this threatens 
to be, rapidity of action is necesssary; and we pro- 
pose, from several years experience, the fol owing pro- 
cess. Let it first, however, be observed, that there ap- 
pears tobe no danger of hay’s heating or burning,unless 
water, in some shape, has been applied to the grass 
after cutting; that its own juices will not produce 
these effects; and that the salt, hereafter reeommend- 
ed, will prevent any improper and injurious fermenta- 
tion. On an usually hot July morning, the dew hav- 
ing begun to rise, cut the grass as usual, and let it be 
in swartu till afternoon. Then rake the swarths into 
wind-rows; not too heavy, but so as to allow the sun 
and wind, if any, to penetrate; and by three o’clock, at 
latest, without cocking, begin to haul into barn or 
shed.* The grass will be well wilted, soft, green, and 





*If the dews are heavy, it may be necessary to Torn the 
swarths, cut early in the morning, before the grass was dry; 
aS WATER, in ANY SHAPE, is injurious. 
partially dry; on unloading, let one person stand by 
with a bucket of common salt, and scatter a good hand- 
ful equa'ly over every fork full; that is—one or one- 
and-a-half common pailfull’s of salt to each toad, or 
good tonothay. Or if the hay is put into a stack, and 
sufficient to build the stack cannot thus be procured at 
once, immediately rake the hay into large cocks, be- 
fore it becomes too dry; and when thestack is built, 
salt in same way. A certain degree of fermentation 
or heating will take place; but the salt melting pre- 
vents its going too far: sugar is formed, there is no 
dust, and the hay comes out in winter almost as green, 
and quite as sweet as when it was put by. 

These remarks apply to Timotky, or Timothy with 
some clover in it, the only meadow grass with which 
we have had experience. 

Clover, however, when pure, requires still more de- 
cided action, We all know how tuuch is lost in this 
crop by the leaf burning, becoming crisp, and falling 
into powder when touched; and as the leaf is most 
nourishing, the loss is very serious. A few years ago, 
an experienced farmer in the Genesee country, N. Y., 
shewed us his clover hay, in spring, with the leaves as 
perfect, as soft, and almost as green as when cut. His 
plan wasthis. He cut the clover as usual; let it lie in 
swarth till well wilted, but not dried; and then raked 
it into small cocks, without turning; and exposing it 
to thesun as little as possible. Here the clover heated, 
and by noon, or a little before, next day, he put it by, 
with salting. We have tried his plan to our full satis- 
faction, and recommend a trial of it to all who have 
clover. At the same time, we ought to state that both 
our friend and ourselves, use sheds for putting the hay 
in; and how this plan might auswer in a large stack, 
we cannot say. 

Mustiness in hay, is owing to a fungus, the product 
of partial decay In itself, it is poison, and such hay 
never should be used for food: but salt, as above, will 
prevent. its originating. 

By the above mode of hay making, not only is the 
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edged by all mechanics ana engineers to ne tne strongest and most 
perfect form of teeth, and works with less friction and wear, as the 
driving surfaces present to each other a rolling, instead of sliding 
friction; this kind of teeth, on account of their rounded form, work 
rauch deeper into each other, and have little or no inclination to litt 
out of gear. 

The last cut shows the construction of the truck wheels, which 
are 1} incheslarger indiameter, and revolve on larger circles at the 
end of the power—giving them an advantage over the smaller wheels. 
A section of a link is shown with the end of the flooring attached; 
these plunks are all one inch wider, and consequently wear up by use, 
much closer, before bending or breaking vuder the weight of the 
animals. Asa Rack and Pinion Power, the latter has every advan- 
tage over the common kinds in use; is manufactured at less cost; is 
equally strong and durable, and is more easily handied, as its 
weight is some two hundred pounds less. 

Either of the above kinds of powers are offered to the public, each 
upon its own merits, with a full warranty as to workmanship, mate- 
rials, and operation, (and with a guarrantee of the right of using in 
all parts of the United States,) subject to be returned within three 
months—purchase money refunded. For prices, &c., see Illustrated 
Catalogue, furnished gratis on application, or by mail. 

The first on the list i$ the highest in cost, and is found preferable in 
all cases, and under all circumstances. ‘I'he power of tie revolving 
platform being applied to the main shaft, by means of reels with 
larger diameiers than the pinions used in the Rack and Pinion Pow- 
ers, the stress upon the several parts is in no way as great—and the 
liability of wear or breakage, from use or accident is removed. 'The 
whole of the gearing consists of less than one-seveuth of ihe num- 
ber of cogs in the Rack and Pinion Power; end these are wholly 
removed from under the-horses to the outside of the Power—tree 
from dirt, dust, &c., and always easily kept in order or cleaned. 
which is an advantage over all Rack and Pinion Powers. ‘This 
Power has also the advantage of the changing of force and velocity 
to accommodate it to any variety of work, without any additional 
cost or danger to the gearing or other parts. When the main shaft 
runs but firty-six revolutions per minute, the diameiers of the gears 
are such as to increase or decrease tie velocity to two hundred and 
twenty-four, or as slow as fourteen revolutions per minute, when the 
animal, (either horses or oxen,) walk but two miles per hour—be- 
ing about two-thirds the travel which is necessary with the Rack 
and Pinion Powers, to produce the same effect. This last fact is one 
of its principal features, and of the greatest importance to the farmer. 


The gearing, as well as pulleys and couplings, all agree, and can in- | 


staatly be transposed—each to each and side to side. In this Power 
the centers of motion of the gears are always in the same position to 
each other—requiring no guard or binding track over the chain above 
the pinions, to keep the gears together, as is absolutely necessary 
with all rack powers, and which serve to check the force of the 
Power; and as the driving faces of the teeth on the rack and pinions 
become worn off, the loss of force increases, until they eventually 
stop, break, or slip by each other. The length of the sections or 
links of the chain, asalso the width of the planks of the flooring, are 
same as in the improved Rack Power last deseribed. With the above 
advantages, together with the epicycloidal form of teeth, adopted 
this season in its construction, the superiority of this Power is readily 
seen. 

.This Power is admirably adapted for driving Threshing Machines, 
Cireular Saws, Cotton Gins, as also Machine Shops, Elevators, Fer- 
ry-boats, Discharging and Loading vessels, Pile-driving, Cross-ent 
sawing, Pumping, Grinding grain, Churning Butter, Cutting Hay 
and Stalks, Shelling Corn, Grinding Apples, &c. The angle of ele- 
vation necessary to operate this Power, is never greater, but often 
less than either of the others here described, and which is inside of 
one and a half inches to the foot, with horses weighing 1000 pounds 
exch, aud without any harness. It has also an adinirable arrange- 
ment for adjusting and tightening the chain, not possessed by either of 
the others—together with an improved brake for stopping te whole 
iustantly—all within the Power, and independent of the band and 
pulleys, and does not require to de changed, when gears und pulleys 
maybe. ‘The pulley used for threshing, with this power, is but three 
feet diameter, to effect the same as a four foot wheel does with the 
Rack and Pinion Power. 

In all cases the shafting of all machinery manufactured by us is 
made to run in Babbetted Boxes, they being the most durable and 
perfect box in use—and not venerally used by other manufacturers. 
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OVERSHOT THRESHING MACUIN So WITH 

Vibrating and Revolving Separators, 

Although over two thousand of these Threshers have been sold by 
us up to this time, and without exception have given the fullest satis- 
faction as heretofore made, we can safely say they are, as now 
made, worth at least fifty per cent more than heretofore, and with- 
oul any increase in pres being charged for them. 

Their construction is sueh that the grain and straw are carried by 
the cylinder froin a level feediug table, over and between it and 
the coneave, which is placed above instead of below as is generally 

The cylinders being 26 to 30 inches long, and 14 
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done in others. 
iiches diameter, are much Jonger but smailer than those generally 
i use—giving more reom for feeding, in proportion to work done, 
and doing it nearer the centre of motion, and working easier, as 
the smaller the diameter the greater the power. Again, we require 
but about half the number of spikes in the cylinder, and un increased 
Motion, 80 that the spikes may pass Uirough with a velocity sufi- 
\ cient to take off all the grain. 

The concaves have an increased number of spikes, which for both 
cylinder and concave are swedged into uniform shape and size, from 
é They are set with an inclination which ad- 
mits the s:raw and grain to pass freely, and wita as little breaking of 








the straw as is consistent with a perfect separation of the grain— if 


thus producing a sort of stripping or carding process. ‘The concave 
is so confined as to be readiiy adjusted and present any desired angle 
of the spikes to the grain, and also increase or decrease the capacity 
of the throat, thereby retaining the straw a longer or shorter spnce of 
ume in passing, as the cendition and kinds ef grain may »e- 
quire. By this arrangement, there is a saving of power of froin 30 
to 50 per cent. over the ordinary Threshers, whose spikes pass cue! 
other at right angles, which operation necessarily breaks the straw 
uilo many pieces at the expense of much power—a process much 
more easly done with a good hay cutter with sharp knives. tai 
with the rounded edges which well formed spikes present to the 
Straw. ‘The feeding-table is level, allowing the feecer to stmid up- 
right and be litt'e annoyed by dust, dirt, &c.; the over-shot motion 
avoids accidents to men or machine, (by prevent.ng any stones, 
Sticks, &e. getting into it in feeding.) which frequently eceur with 
the inctined feeding board. The grain by tiis motion is elevate. 
sufficiently to be thrown up alarge seive or separator, where 
is separated from the straw and falls through upon the ground 
floor, together with the fine chaff, dust, &e , while the straw is dis 
charged at the end of the separator, ready for staching or binding. 
The Shafts of our cylinders are made of solid cast steel, manit 
tured and imported for us expressly for the purpose; and all t 
boxes or bearings are made of or lined with Babbet metal. ‘Ihe 
boxes used by us are always of two parts. in order to be adjusted as 
they may wear, or to vary the pesition of the cylinder. us well «3 to 
allow them to be removed, if necessary for cleaning or repair, with- 
out removing the pulleys or other parts of the mechine ‘This is an 
important advantage over those bexcs which are made of a sort of 


CLEANER AND THRESiIER, COMBINED. 


During the past three years we have spared neither time or money 
in endeavoring to produce, at one and the same time, a CLEANIN( i 
THRESHER, which will perform as well and rapidly as our 
Thresher and Separator, with the same force of men and team to 
operate it, while the increased cost of such combination should pot 
exceed the value of a good farming mill, (say 25 to $30.) Dering 
the past two seasons we have succeeded to our entire satisfaction in 
all respects excepting cost of construction, the increased expense of 
manufacturing being some fifty to seventy-five dollars, and bringing 
the price fully up to that of Pitts’ celebrated Patent Thresher and 
Cleaner, which has been extensively and favorably known through- 
out the whole country for the past fifleen years; and when adapted 
for two horses, we!l made, aud driven by our two herse power, will 
do as well as any now in use, our own not excepted, setting aside 
perhaps something in quantity of work done. ; 

The great excess of the demand being for our Threshers and Sep- 
arators instead of Cleaners, we are compe led to confine ourselves 
and facilities chiefly to the former, making Cleaners oly to order, 
and at the price of one hundred dollars each insteud of seventy-five 
as heretofore advertised by us. ' 

From our own observations, and the slow adoption of the Cleaner 
combined, when used by farmers avith barns and for their own pur- 
poses, we world not recommend them on the ground of economy, 
as the grain can genera'ly be threshed better and faster with the 
Separator; and the simplicity cf the one as compared w.th the other, 
together with the difference of skill required in those attending both 
kinds, is vastly in favor of the Thresher and Separator. ‘Those far- 
mers using their straw for feeding, or seiling in market, find it mach 
more valuable when threshed with the Separator. Jt is entirely free 
from the dust, dirt and fine chaff which is mixed thoroughly through 
the whole mass by the current of air thrown from a Cleaner. , 

In field threshing and where time is of the greatest consideration, 
and there is risk from expcesnre to weather, ule straw of little value, 
large Cleaners, with more men and horses, are often preferable. 

For testimonials concerning the utility and superiority of our 
Threshers and Separators, and also our Improved Rai? Road 
Horse Powers, we refer the public to the following persons trom 
among the many to whom we have receiitly sold them, and taben Ms 
exchange the Wheeler Powers, ‘Threshers, de , at a disconut 
favor of our own. of from five to fifty dollars each; and in nearly all 
cases, they are being used for public threshing. 

Hoy. J M. SUBRWOOD., Auburn, N. Y.; 

JNO. McD McINTYRE, , Albany, N. Y.; es "pa 

JNO. N. ROTTIERS. Esq. Lafargeville, Jefferson Co, N. Y.; 

H.L. STEWARTS, Root, Albany County; 

JACOB LANSING, Grecubush, Rensselaer Cousty ; 

REUBEN YOUNG, Berne, Albany County; | 

GEORGE L HAYNES, Fultcnham, Schoharie County; 

——-— SMITH & CO., Canajoharie, Montgomery County; 

——-——_ DETMAR, Canzjoharie. Moutgomery County ; 

—_— DEIVENDORFP, Fort Plain, Montgomery Couuty; 

E. STILWELL, Fort Piain, Montgomery County; — 

COOPER & WOODRUFF, Watertown, Jefferson County ; 

JNO. A. DUNN, (Saratoga and Whiteball R. RB ,) Saratoga; 

JOHN POS'T, Boonville, Oneida County, N. Yj 

ELA MERRIAM, Leyden, Lewis County, N ¥.3 

J. C. COLLINS, Consiableville, Lewis Couaty, N. ¥ 

RUSSEL KILBOURNE, Paris Hl, NY. $ 

Wn H CHALMERS, West Galway, Saratoga Co,N Y. 

PETER WEBER. Herkimer Co, N. ¥. 

W. D. MASON, Jefferson, Ohio 
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During the past two years, we have sold nearly one thousand setts of these 
Improved Powers. with Threshers; and without exception, they have given 
duaiform satisfaction. not one having been returned, notwithstanding our war- 
ranty is broad and liberal. They have been exhibited at all the principal 
Fairs throughout the cowitry, during the autumn of 1850. and agam in 1851, 
and with but two exceptions in the whole number of exhibitions. they were 
awarded the Highest Premiums—and in both these cases, before the pat- 
ters were as perfect as now; and the workmanship, in both having been 
done for us by contract, before we were enabled, with our facilities, to do all 
eurselves. In these instances, our Powers were entirely new, and not made 
with any view of exhibition—while those Powers receiving the premiums 
were made and finished up in all the working as well as other parts, with 
especial reference to competition at Fairs. In the one case, our Power 
has since established its superiority over its competitor, by receiving the Highest 
and only Premium in 1551, and in competition with the seme Power, and at 
the hands of the same Society, the majority of whose awarding committee 
owned and were using the competing Power which received the oward in 
1350—giving our own the preference for its superior construction, ease for 
team, and efficiency: And im the other, we pledge ourselves to the public that 
it will do the same thing at their next Annual Fair, provided pecuniary interest 
or personal prejudice is not allowed to enter into the merits of the question. 

Among the many Premiums awarded us for this Power, are the following: 

At Tue Pair ov tHe New-YorRK Stare AGRICULTURAL Society aT 
ALvaNy, In 1850, the committee unanimously awarded us the Highest and 
only Premium on the endless-chain Power, and in competition with three 
others—among which was the Wheeler Railway Power. made and entered by 
themselves, (the same as we have extensively manufactured aid sold for seve- 
ral years.) The chairman of the awarding committee says of the maciiines 
as follows: “We spent much time in examining the various Powers, first 






> en 


Manufactory on Hamilton, Liberty, and Union strect? 


ALBA! 


“with the owners, and heard ail they could say, and then in their absence," 
“the result most fully convinced me thet yours was the best; and if I wanted 
“one, | would give twenty dollars more for yours than for any other on! 
“ grounds:’? And en being written to, some months afterwards, concel; 
the same. he replies that—* As you have won your laurels fairly, It is Justy° 
“ should receive a full reward.” J 
In 1551, av THEIR Fair ney at Rocnester, the same Society's comm 
tee (than whom no men, better qualified, or attention and care bestowed dur 
the whole four days of the Frir, have been or can again be secured,) awarce 
us the Highest and only Premium, for the best Rail Road Horse Power, 3 
in competition wih the same Powers as at Albany. The comnuittee 9:7 
their report, that “The contest was the closest between Wheelers 
“ Emery’s—two manufacturing firms trom Albany; but owing to the sit 
“larity of Powers, they were required to give a test by threshing one bunds 
“large bundles of wheat; and nowwithstanding Wheelers’ beat Emery § 4 
“three minutes, we are of the opinion that, as a whole, Emery’s Ral Rois 
“Forse Power is entitled to the Premium.” ad 
This report of the committee being in faver of our Power, and wits e 
difference in the results. if the superiority of its construetion and cperatel 
not established. jt certginly will be, when we state that during the three 
previous. at said Fair, with an entirely new Power, (borrowed for the occas” 
of Hon. J. M. Sherwood. ef Auburn. to whom it was sold some weeks lee 
in exchange for one of Wheeler's manufacture, but not yet used,) pi 
er horses, and little-used to working it, we repeatedly threshed, of the 
lot of wheat, one httudred sheaves in ten minutes, at the same elevation, ~ 
with but two-thirds the travel of the horses, required by the Wheeler Pow a 
to do the same work; while the team used by them were following — 
with and well broke to their Power, and their Test Power made express “ 
and having been previously used at several Fairs, and in good working 
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Mencor PREMIUM RATE ROAD HORSE POWER, 
te PANY 


PATENT RAIL ROAD HORSE POWER (PATENTED FEBRUARY 24, 1852); 


strect##@#iarchouse and Sale Rooms, Nos. 369 and 371 Broadway, 
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ence, 10 Again, we would sey, that m the test where there were but seventy-nine § AT THE Fair oF THE Ono STATE BoaRD or AGRICULTURE. TN 1°50, we i 
I watt ves (instead of one hundred, as erroneously stated by the committee, in ¢ were again in competition with the Whecler Power; end exch received a iH 
er on IG their report,) we were required, much against our convictions of justice, to § like Discretionary Premium, beivg a Silver Medel ar d - plema—ile First ij 
ncernii gat Pat off our team, and use in our turn the very tcam from the other Powers, ¢ and only Premium being awarded ‘tow Lever re ywer—Taplin’s Patent. i 
Just yo tafier doing the other’s work, and wholly unused to working our slow § Af 1He Fair oF TH E SAME Boary oF AGHICULIURE. IN Isl. a like com- i 
juirng their owner at their heads to keep them back, and from ? petition, with similar result—the cnly Preniuin leing awerced to the sx me i} 
comm! hoard, as they were 1aclined todo—no harness being used; there- ¢ Lever Power as before. i 
d dur vantaging us to the mage of eleven minutes with the. seventy-Rine § AT THE Far OF THE State Asricutturs1 Society oF PEXxsvhvanta, i} 
wares litle over seven sheaves per minute, instead of ten, as we had ¢ ry 1851, (being their first Fair.) we were awaice? a Diploma for superior Rail iH 
wet, a ie with our own te am. Th facts, together with these of the $ Road Power—the First and on ly Premium being awerded to a Rack and i 
ps0, © ‘nd ? cnuet of their Thresher being raised for the est; also, that of ¢ Pinion Railway Power made within that > Which was more perfcetly fired R 
§ abe the rer sli) ‘pping its g gear. fuing ils band, stopping them nearly tenminutes § and finisted in all its running parts then auy similer implement ever publicly I 
ve Sig f tepair, in the middle of the test, (which was ellowed by the committee, ¢ exhibited, working with the least p: le fliction—wihile cur own was made i 
rundeed thereby reducing their working time to eight mimtes, or nearly ten sheaves per § asnsual, end never used for thres! —— twenty bushels of grain before | ii 
ry's | minute, t equal to our ordinary work during the whole Fair,) we thik exhibited at this Fair. We shall again try our e] ence the eciming sense n. und H 
Row clusively settle the question of superiority: and we é which it enjoys elvewlere. Ne 
e wworded the H 





AT Try, Far or THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, IN 1551, we w 


saying the committce will not der ny oe of these statements. We may h ere 
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ith Ugh remark, that we cousider the published report imperfect, and U at justice tothe ¢ only Premium, their ‘ Gorp Mrear,” for ovr Power, compe: ng with others 
Committee as well as ourselves, requires te publication of these facts. AY THE Provinctat, Pam EELD AT NuaGara, (Caxava Wrst) in 155 50, i 
At tne Fair or tHE MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL Socrery, 1n 1€50, we were awarded a gratuity of ‘Ten Deilers ond a Dipicres fcr our Power, on | 
Let beng uward- H 





We receiv ved T wenty Dollars for the largest end best collection of Iinplements; S exhibition with the Wheelers and others—the Pirst Prien 
ako. a Diploma for our Horse Power. ‘The Premium of Ten Dollars being > ed out of the Provinces, but to a menufveturer in Mea 
*warded the Wheelers’ Power. 5 
Ts 1851. at THE same Socirry’s Axxcat Farr, we were again in com- $ 
Petition with the same Power, and were unanime vusly awarded its Higl.est and $ Our Power has 
é 
‘ 
5 
.< 


AT TEE saME ProvinciaL Fair. 1x 15). we did net compet eatall—the 
Wheeler Power aicne being exhibited frem the Siates. 
Iso been exhibited at nearly oll the Cornt of this 
tes, during the post two years, and mr: o case where they 
i ap remitun awarded to any one. have «ge 
i re pretmums wl awards 









ouly Preminm, being Ten Dollars and Diploma, (and this, too, at the hands of § and several other Sta 
A committee, the majority owning and using the competing Powers on their have been entered for competiti ou 
‘arms,) for superior construction. efficiency, ‘and ease for ten m—thus redeem- ours failed to receive the awar 
ig its reputation from the effects of the adverse decisio.. of the previous year. © have been received wherever t! 
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EMERY an omP. iN Y, 
Sole Manufacturors for the United States, 


New-York State “Agr icultural Society’s 


FIRST PREMIUM 
RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 
Patented by H.L. EMERY, Fobruary 24, 1852. 


Manufactory, on Hamilton, Liberty and Union Streets; Warehouse 
and Sale Rooms, Nes. 389 and 371 Broadway, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
MIE above Horse Powers have been awarded the highest Pre- 
miums at the Fairs of the New-York Stute Agricultural Society 
m 1950. and again in ds51; also. the highest Premiun al the Michi- 
gan State Fair, ut Detroit, Mich.. in Se ptember, 1891, Ww! here a ma- 
jority of the Commitice owned aud were using Wheelers’? Powers 
on their farms, having purchased them previous to seeing our own; 
also a Gold Medal at the American Institute in 1851. It wasalso ex- 
hibited at the St Fairs of Olio, Maryland, aud Pe isylvania, and 
received st awitrds \ whieh could be given by the rules of 
their Socicties. se. it has been in competition wath ail 
endless chain Powers of any note inthis co y- 
Over SIX LIUNDRED setts of tie above Powers were sold and 
pat in use from June to January last, not one being retunied or failed. 
To caable publie to distingush the above Horse Power from all 
others, we here show its priueips!, aud most importiunt parts, by dia- 
grams and references—be I diagrams and references of the 
Rack and Pinion Power. as made by ourselves, Wheelers, and oth- 
ers; and also the Rack aud Pinion with epicycloydal te seth, which has 
song been successfuily used in this vielnity, and w hieh, with our re- 
cent improvements, in its adaptation and applicztion to our Horse 
Power machinery, places it the first on the list of Rack and Pinion 
Powers. 

















Fig. 4. 
Top viete of the Running Gear. and a portion of t the fraime work of 
H. L. EMERY'S Patent Changearle Reilroad Horse Power. 


Fig. 1. A-A—Main sills or timbers of the power supporting the shafts 
B.—Band pulley upon one of the ~ ; 
D.—Pinion, or sma!l gear, upon th 


C.—Con: erge or internal gear upon tlhe main shaft, aud work- 
ing uito and over tne p.nion. 
b.b.—Main and counter siat!s of power. 
¢.c.—Reels upon the main shaft, which support the endless 
flooring in Its circuit, and carry the shail 
a.a.a. a —Coup ings upon the ends of ue shaitts, fitting all the 
pullies and gears. 
. Shows a side and edge view, (enlarged.) of the couplings. 
. Side view of converge or miternal gear and pinion. 
. Bide view of ove of te two reels, ¢.c., on tue main shaft. 
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| Common Rack and Pinion Power, as manufactured by 

| Wheelers and others. 

B.—Side view of one of the 72. (or 36 on each side.) small truck or 

| friction wheels, which traverse with the endless flooring—being 

about 33 inches s diame age 

| C.—Side view of one of the 72. (or 86 oneach side. yi uks or segments 

of the chain, each of w ‘hich are six inches long, as seen con. 

nected with others. a aa.a—The eyes of the finks snd small 
rods crossing the power and extendmg through the links, and 
far cnough outside to receive the small trucks. 

Side view of a section of one of the pinicus or small cog wheels, 
two of which are placed upon the main shaft. and receive the 
motion and foree from the cogs on the links of the chain. This 
pinion is about four aid a half inches diameter, and the bund 
pulley is used upon the same shaft, which for threshing, is 
four feet dinmneter. The lower view represents the teeth or 
cogs, as scen with links inverted. 


ourselves, 
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Emery’s Improved Patent Rack and Pinion Power, 
with cycloydal tecth. 

c.— Shows a side view of one of the links or sections of the chain, 
of which there are but sixty, or thirty on a side, andare 
each seven inches log: every alternate link is cast with dow- 
els, 2.a.2.2.2.2., projecting each side; those on the inside con- 
necting with the other li while those on the outside receive 
the truck wheels, thus avoiding the necessity of the small shafts, 
and expense of fitting up. The eyes of the links aid truck wheels 
are cast upon steel chills—muking a perfect. and hard smooth 
surface, whi th will not wear or break—while the dowels are 
sufficiently large and strong to withstand more than the cogs 
themselves. 

The lower edge of each link is widened equal ta the face of 
the pinion, and the cogs made to extend the whole width of the 
Pinion, as shown in the lower cut, representing the tink invert- 
ed, presenting doulle the strength and drivi ing surface, as 
shown in the last kind: ev ery alternate link is ¢ onfined to the 
plank flooring by a small sere w bolt passing through a fange up- 
on the inside of the link, and under the plank itself. 
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article much superior to the ordinary, but what is 
equally important, the labor required is much less; 
and by getting the hay put away so rapidly, the risk 
is very much diminished. We hope our readers will 
give the plan a fair trial, if heretofore they have adhe- 
red to the former laborious mode of preparing this crop. 
Above all, if they would feed economically, let them 
build sheds,—the upper part for hay, the lower part for 
stock; and at least one-half the expense of wintering 
wi'l be saved. 


C. F. 


SHADE TREES. 


These hot days make one think of the grateful shade 
trees, which, by chance, have escaped the destroying 
axe. We have not the least disposition to be poetical, 
or to allow our imagination to roam through the wind- 
ing, shellered paths of wooded lawns, or the cool re- 
treats of embowered groves; but come right out into 
the dusty highway and the open flelds. There is 
where you can estimate the value of shade trees.— 
What a source of true gratulation is it to see the road 
sides lined with trees, presenting as far as the eye can 
reach, interminable masses of green foliage, waving 
responsive to the breeze, and then to cast your eye 
abroad over the fields, seethem well supplied with our 
rich forest trees, to afford shelter to the flocks and 
herds, and a resting place for the reapers and binders, 
where they draw up the bundles of grain for a seat, 
the while to partake of the “lunch” which the kind 
hearted ones in-doors, have not forgotten to send, to re 
plenish their exhausted strength. 

The Lenawee Co. Agricultural Society gave a pre 
mium, last year, to the person who planted the great- 
est number of shade trees by the road side; and it 
strikes us as being a most worthy feature, and one that 
should be universally adopted. 

The general practice here, in clearing up our lands, 
is to cut down and swep off every thing, leaving our 
farms as bare as the deserts of Africa. This isa most 
unwholesome policy. It destroys, or rather it deprives 
us of the most powerful means of cmeating and culti- 
vating a taste for the beautiful, This any one will ac- 
knowledge, when he sees how much trees, add to the 
beauty of farm-grounds. It is a matter too much over- 
looked. A taste for the beautiful should be cultiva- 
ted, as a source of true happiness and refinement.— 
And as a pecuniary object, trees should not be neglec- 
ted. Exposed situations should be protected by a 
dense plantation. The farm house and out-buildings 
should always be sheltered on the sides most exposed, 
by rows of trees. For this purpose, evergreens are the 
most profitable, as they afford a thorough protection 
in winter as well as summer, and are richly orna:men- 





tal. 

Every field on the farm should be well supplied with 
shade trees. No animal can take on fat or yield much 
milk, which is exposed, day after day, in the open 
fields to a scorching midsummer sun. Horses suffer 
extremely in such situations; and were it not for the 


shelter afforded by the fences, sheep would die. 
The maple, oak, elm, ash, hickory and burr-oak, are 


the most suitable for shade and ornament, among our 
Dative trees. The delicate hue and freshness of the 





map!e and its quality of yielding sugar, makes ita 
general favorite. The rock-elm is one of the most 
magnificent of our forest trees. Its huge arms, and 
massive, pendant foliage, where it grows in the open 
ground, affording an impenetrable shade, make it wor- 
thy a piace on the most sightly and prominent parts of 
the farin. 

The Burr Oak is but little known, especially as an 
ornamental or shade tree, except where it grows natu- 
rally. It is found on the borders of prairies, and is the 
main tree on the burr oak plains of this State—lands 
of a very peculiar formation, and unequalled in rich- 
vess and fertility. The tree grows to the heighth of 
70 or 80 feet, and g2nerally with aspre:ding top. The 
bark is rough, somewhat like the swamp oak. When 
it grows thriftily, its cream-colored shoots, and dark 
green, shining leaves, and its regular, rounded top, 
make it, in our opinion, one of the finest for platting, 
either for shade or oruament. We hope to see it intro- 
duced extensively. We have preserved all that have 
grown of themselves, on our farm, which is a large 
number, and design to increase the number by plant- 
ing. 

MICHIGAN FARMER vs. PRESIDENT MAKING 


Farmers! A great political campaign is now open- 
ing. Oue of two or three unfortunate men is to be 
elected President of these United States, and two or 
three partiés—more or less—are preparing for the la- 
borious contest. The whole country, for four months 
to come, will be rocked and tossed on the treacherous 
billows of a political sea. In the great excitement of 
politics and strife of parties, will you allow the inter- 
ests of labor to be forgotten? Politicians have no 
claims upon the laboring people of this country. For 
over sixty years we have been a free and independent 
nation, and now our markets are as unstable as the 
wind. Under the fostering legislation of one clique, 
or party, one branch of domestic labor springs up and 
prospers enormously; another party comes into power, 
which regards this legislation as obnoxious to the in- 
terests of the eountry, and by a single sweep of legis- 
lative power, numbers it among the things before the 
flood, and thus we are kept in hot water continually, 
by the unnecessary interference and intermeddliug of 
officious and ignorant politicians, with that which is 
vone of their business. 

Now we are for letting politics have what they merit, 
of our time and money and no more, and attending 
more strictly to the cultivation and improvement of 
our minds, and beiter fitting us for a more intelligent. 
and successful prosecution of our farming profession. 
The only available means we now have is the agricul- 
tural press, and to this we again call the attention of 
all interested in the spread of light. Weask, with the 
utmost respect, that the ‘* Michigan Farmer” may have 
that consideration properly its due. We wish all oth- 
er agricultural papers the same. The more reading, if 
of the right kind, the more light and better success in 
farming. We ask for the Farmer as the agricultural 
organ of the State, the preference from ourown people; 
after that we would like tosee as many more of our 
agricultural papers on the tables of farmers as they 
can read and afford to pay for. A new Vol. commen- 
ces with this (July) No. and it is a good time to sub- 
scribe. There is more matter in the Farmer now, than 
in any other agricultural paper in the Union of the 
same size. 

Agents who have sentin Clubs may forward names 
at Culb rates for this Vol. or from January last. 

Agents woull oblige us much if they would always 
state whether the names sent are new or old as frequent 
‘instances have occurred where a name has been put upon 
our books at different offices, supposing them to be new 
s ibscribers. 
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Se FETT OMENS : 
TWO PICTURES OF A FARMER’S HOME. 

Major Patrick in his address before the Jefferson Co., 
(N. Y.) Agricultural Society, draws the following truth- 
tul portrait of country life, as too often seen, the result of 
a faise notion as to the manner of spending our lives at 
our own firesides. His advice we regard as most excele 
lent. If you want to make yout children Turks and 
at like a cat ina strange garret, then keep them out of 
tue parlor except when you have company. 

»An industrious pair, some twenty or thirty years ago, 
eomnnenced the world with strong hands, stout hearts, ro- 
bust health, aud steady habits. By the blessing of Heavy- 
en their industry has been rewarded with pler.ty and their 
labors have been crowned with suece3s. The dense for- 
est has given place to stately orchards of fruit, and fertile 
fields, and waving meadows, and verdant pastures, cov- 
ared with the evidences of worldly prosperity. The log 
eabin is gone, and in its stead a fair white house, two 
stories, and a wing with a kitchen in the ear, flanked by 
barns, and cribs, and granaries, and dairy houses. 

But takea nearer view. Ha! what means this mighty 
crop of unmown thistles bordering the road? For what 
market is that s‘ill mightier crop of pig-weed, dock and 
nettles destined that fills up the space they ca / the “ gar- 
den??? And look too at those wide, unsightly thickets of 
alm, and sumach, and briers, and chokeberry, that mark 
the lines of every fence! 

Approach the house, builtin the road to be convenient, 
and save land! Two stories and a wing, and every blind 
shut close as a miser’s fist, withouta tree, or shrub, or 
flower to break the air of barrennese and desolation 
around it. Thereit stands, white, glaring and ghastly as 
a pyramid of bones in the desert, Mount the uufrequen- 
ted door-stone, grown over with vile weeds, and knock 
till your knuckles are sore. It is a beautiful, moonlight, 
October evening; and as you stand upon that stone, a 
ringing laugh comes from the rear, and satisfies you that 
somebody lives there. Pass now around to the rear; but 
hold your nose when you come within range of the pig- 
gery, and have care that you don’t get swamped in the 
neighborhood of the sink-spout. Enter the kitechen.— 
Ha! they are all alive, snd here they dive, all together. The 
kitchen is the kitchen, the dining room, the sitting room, 
the revin of ail work. Here father sits with his hat on, 
and in his shirt sleeves. Around him are his boys and 
hired men, some with hats and some with coats, and some 
with nether. The boys are busy shelling corn for samp; 
the hired meu are scraping whip stocks and whittling bow 

ins, throwing every now and then a sheep’s eye and a 
est at che girls. who, with their mother, are doing up the 

ouse- Work. The younger fry are building cob-houses, 
parehing corn, aud burning their fingers. Nota book is 
to be seen, though the winter school has commenced, and 
the masier is going to board there. Privacy is a word of 
unknown meaning in that family; and if a son or daugh- 
ter should borrow a book, it would be almost impos.ible 
to read it in that room; and on no occasion is the front 
house opened, except when “company come to spend the 
afternoon,” or when things are brushed and dusted and 
“set to rights.” 

Yet these are as honest as worthy and kind hearted 
people as you will find anywhere, and are studying out 
some way of geiting their younger chi.dren into a_ better 
position than they themselves oceupy. They are in easy 
circumstances, owe nothing, and have money loaned on 
bond and mortgage. After much consultation, a son is 
placed at school that he may be fitted to gointoa store, or 

ssibly an office, to study a profession, and a daughter 
is sent away to learn books, and manners, and gentility — 
On this son or daughter, or both, the hard earnings of 
years are lavished; and they are reared up in the belief, 
that whatever smacks of the country is vulgar—that the 
farmer is wecessari'y ill-bred, and his calling ignoble. 

Now, will any one say that this picture is overdrawn? 
I think not. But Jet us see if there is not a ready way 
to change the wh le expression and character of the pic- 
ture almosi without cost or trouble. I would point out an 
easier, happier, and more economical way of educating 
those children far more thoroughly, while at the same tine 





ASA A 


the minds of the parents are expanded, they are prepared 
to enjoy, in the society of their educated children, the 
fruits of their own early industry. 

“ First let the front of tne house be trown open, 
and the most convenieut, agreeable, aud pleasant in it 
be selected as a family room. Lect its doors be ever 
open ; and when the work of the kitchen is completed, 
let mother and daughters be found with their appro- 
priate work, Let it be the room where the family altar 
is erected, on which the father offers the morning and 
evening sacrifice. Let it be consecrated 1o neatness, 
purity and trath. Let no hat ever be seen in that room 
on the head of its owner ; let no coatless individual be 
permitted to enter it. If father’s head is bald—and 
some there are in that predicament - his daughter will 
be proud to see his temples covered by the neat grace- 
ful silken cap, that her hands have fashioned for him. 
If the coat he wears by day is too heavy for the even- 
ing, calicoes are cheap, and so is cotton wadding. A 
few shillings placed in that daughter’s hands, insure 
him the most comfortable wrapper in the world ; and 
if his boots are hard, and the nails cut mother’s carpet, 
a bushel of wheat once in three years will keep him in 
slippers of the easiest kind.—Let that table, which has 
always stood under the looking glass, against the wall 
be wheeled into the room, its leaves raised, and plen 
ty of useful not ornamental, books and periodicals be 
placed upon it. When evening comes, bring on the 
lights, and plenty of them, for suns aad daughters, all 
who can—will be most willingly students. They will 
read, they will learn, they will discuss the subject of 
studies with each other ; and parents will often be as 
much instructed as their children. The well conduo- 
ted agricultural journals of our day, throw a flood of 
light upon the science and practice of agriculture ; 
while such a work as Downivg’s Landscape Garden- 
ing, laid one yearon that centre-table will show its 
effects to every passer-by, for with books and studies 
like these, pure taste is born and grows most vigor 
ously.” 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. C, Berrts, 

Dear Sir :—1 think if you would devote a small space 
each month, printed in bold type, with the division bee 
tween the syllables (if not too mach labor) to such chil- 
dren as a just able to read easy words, and _ be interested 
in tales of every day life. it would add much to the popu+ 
larity of your already interesting paper. 

Your object seems to be to place in the family, a paper 
of interest to evgry member of that household, and the 
“ Farmer’? is that paper with this one exception. Add 
this, and I think it would receive the approbation of three 
out of every four subscribers. Children have ever in- 
quiring minds, and this disposition should be gratified if 
we would have them intelligent ; and grow up to be or- 
naments in society. They are to be the future men and 
women, and if they are neglected as children, then will 
their future point with an unerring significance to that 
neglect. But every true parent is interested more in the 
culture of the immortal minds that are entrusted to their 
care, than in the culture of the earth that brings them 
the rich harvest of golden grains and melting, blushing 
fruits. Those that have felt the reward of this cultiva- 
tion dan best appreciate it, yet how far beyond these am 
the rich fruits that are ripening for eternity. 

Yours, &c., E. P. B. 

[My dearest friend, we already have at least four de- 
partmentsin the Farmer, and we sometimes think they 
are more trouble than they are worth. We would like to 
please the children and assist in directing their opening 
minds in the ways of virtue and intelligeuce. hut there are 
so many publications now in circulation, devoted to the 
wants of children in these respects, which are very ably 
sustained, employing some of the most highly refined 
minds in the country, that we do not think it would be 
worth our while to devote mueh space to them. We will 
publish occasionally a well written article for children— 
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shall be very glad to do so, but to have a set page for 
them we cannotdo it. 

Those who want a work for children will do well to 
send to Fowlers & Wells, N. Y., for “ The Studeut,”? an 
excellent little work, at one dollar a year. 

We shall endeavor to make the Farmer a work that 
will receive the approbation of the whole fuur of your com- 
mittee. Onall subjects connected with rural life and Ja- 
bor a great and increasing interest is now felt, and we in- 
tend to keep our readers posted up in all matters of im- 
provement relating thereto, in a manner that we trust will 
not only please but instruct.] 





THE WAY TO FORTUNE. 





Let no poor boy after reading the following interest 
ing fact, ever despair of making a respectable liv 
ing. 

A gentInman was once walking down one of the 
streets of H———, when a beggar loudly craved for “a 
few coppers for a night’s lodging.” The gentleman 
looked earnestly at the poor man, and inquired, “Why 
do you not work ?—you should be ashamed of beg- 

ing.” 

“Oh, sir, I do not know where to get employment.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the gentleman, “ you can work if 
you will ” 

** Now listen to me. I was oncea beggar like you 
A gentleman gave mea crown piece, and said to me : 
— Work and don’t beg ; God helps them who help 
themselves.’ I immediately left P———, and got out 
of che way of my old companions. I remembered the 
advice given me by my mother before she died, and I 
began to pray to God to keep me from sin, and give me 
his help day by day. I went round to the housesin 
the country places,and with part of my five shillings 
bought oldrags. These I carried to the paper mills 
and sold them at a profit. I was always willing to 
give a fair price for things I bought, and did not try to 
sell them for more than I thought they were worth. I 
determined to be honest, and God prospered me. My 
purchases and profits became larger and now I have 
more than ten thou-and crown pieces that I can call 
inyown. One great thing that has contributed to my 
success is this, I have kept from drinking and usiug 
tobacco. 

As the gentleman spoke, he took out his purse, and 
drew from it a five shilling piece, and handing it to 
the astonished beggar, he said, “‘ Now you have the 
same chance of getiing on in the world as I had. Go 
and work, and never Jet me see you begging again. If 
I do, I will hand you over to the police.” 

Years passed away. The gentleman had forgotten 
the circumstance, until one day when traveling through 
P——, he en'cred a respectable looking bookseller’s 
shop in order to purchase some books that he want- 


He had not been many minutes in conversation with 
the bookseller, before the latter, looked eagerly at his 
customer, inquired, “ Sir, are you not the gentleman 
who, several years ago, gave a five shilling piece to a 
poor beggar at the end of this street ?” 

“Yes ! I remember it well.” 

“Then sir, this house, this well stocked shop, is 
the fruit of that five shilling piece.” Tears of grati 
tude trickled down his cheeks as he introduced the 
gentleman to his happy wife and children. He was re- 
garded as their benefactor. When gathered round the 
table to partake of a cup of tea, the bookseller recount- 
ed his history from the above eventfull day. It was 
very similar to that of the welcomed visitor. By in- 
dustry, honesty, and dependence on God’s help, he 
had risen step by step from buying rags, to selling pa- 

ers and tracks in the streets, then to keepan old 
ook shop, and ultimately to be the owner of one of 
best circulating libraries in the place. Before the hap 
py party separated, the large old family Bible was 
brougnt, out of whicha Psalm of thanksgiving was 
read, and then all bent around the family altar, 





Words could not express the feelings of those who 
formed that group. For some moments, silence inter- 
mingled wijh subdued sobs, evinced the gratitude to 
the Almighty Disposer of all events, which was as- 
cending to heaven. 

When they rose and bid each other farewell, the 
bookseller said: ‘‘ Thank God, I have found your 
words to be true. ‘God helps those who help them- 
selves. It is better to work than to beg.’ ’—Exz- 
change. 





VIEWS RESPECTING THE SOURCE OF LIGHT 


James Naysmith, F. R. A. S., inventor of the Steam 
Hammer, an astronomer of no mean famine, and a man of 
splendid abilities, has recently published an article in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, explaining some of his 
views on the “Source of Light,’? which are both novel 
and interesting. He states that he has examined, for a 
number of years, the remarkable features which, from 
time to time, occur on the sun’s surface, and whatever the 
nature of solar light may be, the, the source of it appears 
to result from an action induced’ on the exterior surface 
of the solar sphere.’ Impressed with this view he was 
led to conelude that the true source of the latent elements 
of light resided not in the sun but in space itself, and that 
thesun’s duty is to act as an agent for che bringing forth 
into vivid existence its due portion of the luminous ele- 
ments, which, he supposes, is diffused throughout the 
boundless regions of space, and is perfectly inexhaustible. 
Reasononing upon this basis, he concludes that the ele- 
ment of light may not be equally diffused throughout the 
regions of space, and if this is so, it is easy to account for 
the glacial period, which, as geologists say, once existed 
on this earth, and which they account for, by boulders in 
Loug Island, drift grooves in vocks, where no icebergs are 
now seen, nor glaciers either. 

He says that there perhaps was a tine when our sun 
in its course through thestellar universe, passed throogha 
region of space, where the light yielding element was de- 
ficient, andin which ease his brillianey would have suf- 
fered awhile, and an arctic climate in consequence spread 
from the poles towards the equator of our earth; the gla- 
cial handwriting on the walls of our mountains and ra- 
vines, he asserts, is unquestionable evidence of this. He 
believes that his idea of this souree of light, agreed with 
the Mosaic account of the creation.—Svient/ic American. 








Woot.—The Jonesville Telegraph says: 

“Our streets are very “ woolly’? this week and the come 
petition among the buyers quite brisk. Although the 
prices are not quite so high as last year, yet immense 
quantities will be brought into market. Prices range 
from 25 to 35 ets #9 tb. We notice a great deal of cirty, 
damp wool in market, such wool is never worth as much 
as when well cleaned and dry. It farmers knew what 
was to their interest they would bestow more care upon 
their wool. Buyers gladly pay more for clean wool than 
for dirty, although each be of equal fineness, 





SOWING CORN FOR FODDER. 





We must again call the attention of our readers to the 
importance of sowing Corn for feeding. Those who have 
not pasture for teams and milch cows, will tind this the 
best substitute they can avail themselves of In:leed, it 
is better than common pastures, and every farmer ought 
to grow a patch near at hand to feed teams when ina 
hurry, and to give the milech cows when other supplies 
fail. Trowbridge & Co, milk-men here, who list year 
had the precaution to sow a small patch to corn, were en- 
abled to keep their cows in milk the season through, and 
supply their customers; while others, who depended on 
pastures alone, failed. The thick, strong growth of the 
corn soon covers the ground completely, and acts asa 
mulch, shading the ground and preventing the escape of 
moisture. 
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FISHERIES OF MICHIGAN. 

Few persons, not directly interested in the business, are 
aware of the exceeding abundance of fine fish coutained 
in the Detroit river and the upper lakes. Of the exact 
value of the fish caught, used in the State, and exported 
from Michigan, annually, we can form no opinion. By 
a singular oversight, this branch of commerce is entirely 
overlooked in the statistical returus made by the Secreta- 
ry of Siate; and we are not yet in possession of the cen- 
sus for 1850. The census for the year 1840, gives 16,535 
barrels of “pickled fish,” as the amount then put up, 
worth, at present prices. about $132,280; and asthe nuin- 
ber of white fisheries have probably more than doubled, 
and as 2 much larger quantity of other fish are now salted, 
We may estimate the anuual value of this branch of com- 
merce, including barrels and salt, at more than a quarter 
of a nullion of dollars. This is exclusive of a considera- 
ble amountsold fresh in the Detroit market, or consumed 
by those who live near the water. 

In 1850, according to a carefully prepared table, lately 
published in the New-York Tribune, the gross value of 
the product for one year of all the Copper aud Iron mines 
on Lake Superior, was $423,960; so that our fisheries rank 
second in those branches of native productions not direct- 
ly connected with agriculture or the forests. 

Fatuiliar as the white fisheries are to those who live on 
the Detroit river, there are undoubtedly many in the State 
and elsewhere, who are unacquainted with the details.— 
The white fish is of a migratory character, the depths of 
Lake Ene being apparently its home. In the fall of the 
year, in September or October, they aseend the Detroit 
river in immense but detached schools, for the purpose of 
spawning. ‘Till within a few years, they first appeared 
and were caught in the channel between Canada and 
Grosse Isle; but we understand that lately they have 
been taken as far eastward as Cleveland; and some find 
their way into the Maumee river. On both sides of the 
eastern branch of the Detroit river, numerous fisheries are 
established; the larger ones, in a good season, each cateh- 
ing from 50,000 to 70,000 fish; and the smaller or worse 
situated fisheries in proportion. The rignt to fish, is con- 
sidered very valuable. Two years ago, the large sum of 
$2,000 was paid for a fishery on Gross Isle, consisting 
merely of a piece of wet marsh, and the water to the 
channel bank; and some could not be purchased for a 
very much jarger sum. The Messrs. Clark, the most en- 
terprising fishermen of the lakes, have converted some 
sedgy islands, a few miles above Grosse Isle, into fisher- 
ies, where they sweep a large extent of water, with pro- 
portionate success. And thus, on every availabie situa- 
tion, high above Detroit, fisheries are located. The time 
for catching, only lasts about a month; and the white fish 
is not again seen in the lower waters, till the next season 
comes round. Whether the old fish remain around Macki- 
naw and Sault St. Marie, and only the fry descend, or 
whether they all return under the ice, is yet, we believe, 
an undiscovered mystery; but there appears to be no di- 
minution in the gross quantity of fish, during the last fif- 
ty years, though each fisherman may catch a smaller 
number than when the business was confined to a few. 

A busy time it is, indeed, when the white fish first ap- 
pear. The French Canadians manifest a peculiar ability 
and hardihood in this business, and are chiefly engaged 
init. <A horse-wheel is used for pulling in the seine, 
which is often a quarter of a mile long, and 20 feet deep; 
and in large establishments, such as that of the Hon. 
Thomas Lewis, on Grosse Isle, and which is also one of 
the oldest, two horse-wheels are used, with wharf, pack- 
ing houses, a house for the fishermen to occupy, &c.; while 
two sels of hands, to work incessantly day and night, are 
employed. The seine is carried out in a large boat, and 
immediately again hauled in; the fish are directly clean- 
ed, packed and salted; and once begun, the hurry never 
ceases until the last fish has passed. 

Together with the white fish, still larger schools of her- 
ring appear. This herring, a very beautiful silvery fish, 
is somewhat longer and heavier than those caught in the 
Potomac; and if they were pickled in the same manner, 
or smoked like the Nova Scotia herring, we have no 
doubt but that they would be equally good; but amidst 





the profusion of food, and the quantity of more favorite 
fresh fish with which a kind Providence supplies us, they 
are rarely fished for, or used in any shape. Theday, how- 
ever, will come when a dense population and costly pro- 
visions will render them of great value. Around Macki- 
naw, Sault St. Marie, and the south end of Lake Superior, 
the white fish are resident, and may be caught at any 
season; but their flavor is supposed to be coarser, and 
they do not bear quiteso high a mercantile value. There 
also the lake trout, and siscowit, are taken in large quan- 
tities, salted, and exported to Ohio, and the Siates lying 
on the Mississippi. 

We conclude, with a list of the Fish usually caught in 
the Detroit river. Those marked with an asterisk are (*) 
not generally considered good to eat: 

1. Sucker.(two species;) 2. Mullett; 3. White Bass; 4. 
Rock Bass; 5. Black Bass; 6. Roach; 7. Pike; 8. Picker- 
ell; 9. Muskelonge; 10. Sun Fish; 11. Buffalo, (or Lake 
Shad;) 12. Perch; 13. Gar Fish;* 14. Bullpout; 15, 
Sheephead;* 16. Catfish, (three species;) 17. Stone-car- 
rier; 18. Dogfish;* 19. White fish; 20. Herring; 21. Ale- 
wife; 22. Half-moon fish; 23. Lamprey Eel* of the Fish- 
erman’s (probably of the genus J/yxine) of Linneus;) 
24. Lake Trout, (occasionally taken;) 25. Shiners; 26, 
Minnows; 27. Sturgeon. _ Besides these, there is a large 
variety of small fish, chiefly interesting to the naturalist, 
some of which have only lately been described and na- 
med, and undoubtedly many are yet unknown to science. 
The writer, not long since, procured a specimen of a fish, 
nearly a foot long, also unknown, caught on a night line; 
and it is believed that other large but scarce fish may yet 
be found here. C. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE. 

In my remarks in the April No. of the “Farmer,” I 
alluded to the true principles of Agriculture as being very 
imperfectly tnderstood. This is to a great extent but 
too true, although there are exceptions to all general rules 
and so with this. There are numbers, whose minds are 
awake to the importance of a thorough knowledge of the 
elements necessary for the full development of plants, 
their presence in soils, the best means for supplying de- 
ficiencies where they occur, with their combina:ions, re- 
quisite to supply the wants of the varied crops to be pro- 
ae This knowledge is not to be obtained through 
the medium of antiquated customs and traditions of by- 
gone ages, but by leaving these customs and habits to 
those who choose to walk in darkness, who are content 
to follow on in the footsteps of their fore-fathers, like 
the man who would cary his grist to mill in one end of 
the bagand astone in the other,and taking science for their 
guide,stand forth in the dawning of that light which is ulti- 
mately destined to guide the farmer in his operations 
with as much precision as the needle directs the mariner 
through the trackless deep to his destined port. I may 
by some, be thought visionary, but such is my faith in 
the progressive spirit of the age, that a subject fraught 
with such incalculable benefits to the human race, will 
never be abandoned until the limit of human investiga- 
tion has been reached. But it will require time for the 
accomplishment of such a vast object. Prejudices and 
habits of long standing will have to be removed ; this 
will require patience and perseverance ; the minds of men 
must undergo complete change; they must become 
acquainted with the nature and composition of soils.— 
Here Geology steps in and offers to aid them in their 
investigations. It teaches them that soils are formed by 
the intimate mixture of the debris of rocks, in different 
conditions; it teaches them also that soils contain the or 
ganic as well as inorganic constituents of all vegetable 
life. The organic portion of plants are Carbon, Hydrogen, 
Oxygen and Nitrogen; the inorganic are silica, lime, 
potash, soda, magnesia, chlorine, sulphur, phosphors, 
magnesia and iron. These are all absolutely necessary 
for the growth of cultivated crops. But there can be no 
very material improvement in husbandry without a care- 
ful and diligent study of the laws of nature and a strict 
compliance with their functions and operations. Plants 
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differ in their composition, some requiring a greater pro- | 
portion of one element than another ; hence the necessity 
of a knowledge of chemistry in order to understand the 
proportion of organic or inorganic elements that enter in- 
to the composition of the different kinds of grains and 
grasses, as well as root crops, &e, When he comes to 
understand the true composition of his soil, the wants of 
the crop he wishes to grow, the farmer will be able to sup- 
ply any deiiciency that may happen to exist,with as much 
preci:ion as a problem can be solved by mathematics. All 
roils are not equally fertile in all the elements of nutri- 
tion ; hence the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
science, &c. H. B. 


Burr Ock. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS.—HAYING, 
Prymovutu, June 2, 1852. 
Frtenp Betts,— 

What has become of your numerous correspondents? 
When the Farmer comes to hand.nothing affords so much 
pleasure as to read the practical and intelligent views 
given by your correspondents from the various parts of 
our young and fleurishing State. It certainly affords an 


as to stand erect, and in ordinary good weather will be fit 
to draw in three days from the mowing. This variety of 
hay proves injurious generally to horses that labor hard, 
(but good for sheep and young cattle,) as it, in @ mow- 
heated state, or dusty,creates coughs and heaves. Timothy or 
herds grass, is generally cut when out of blossom—in the 
morning, aud housed in the afternoon in good weather;— 
put in well trim’d tumbles over night, and drawn the fol- 
lowing day, if well-made. This variety is good for all 
kinds of stock. 


There ave several varieties of marsh grass—the broad 


leaf, the sprangle leaf, blue-joint fowl-meadow, and red- 
top, all generally preferred for hay, and it should be cut 
in the month of August, and when well cured, which re- 
quires no extra pains, answers very well for horned cattle. 
bet not so good for horses and sheep. The marsh, or 
natural meadow proved highly beneficial to the early sct- 
tlers of the great West, ae all coming time will prove 
the sources of unbounded wealth in the manure they will 
furnish. 


With the highest esteem, 
Respectfully and truly 
Your friend, 
J. SHEARER. 





intellectual feast to me—it creates a brotherly feeling to- 
Frienp Betts— 


wards the household of the great Agricultural family.— 


I do not know that in the few lines directed to you on 


The “Farmer,” is like an old friend, coming on a visit to : a aeel darks te d 
exchange ideas, and give the news of the day, and awak- curing cover hay, } 1€ mode oF operation std de pursue 
on the day of housing or stacking, was sufliciently defi- 


en the mind to thought and action, Knowledge is made 
of ideas, evolved by the friction of mind _ mind, 
and demonstrated by practical experiment ; 


n 


ite—which should be as follows : 
The tumbles should be cured tolerably well through, 


1ence it is ees : : 
before it is drawed, and on the morning of drawing open 


seldom that anything is written on the practical opera- : : ‘ 
é a P P them to the sun, and they will dry, so as to_ be in readi- 


tions of Agriculture that is entirely useless, 


ness for moving to the place of deposit on the the after- 


Come on, brother farmers, commit a few of your tho’ts 
noon of the same day. 


and experiments to writing, and send them to the Far- 


In all the operation of haying,good judgment is requir- 


mer. = = A A 
The Ladies’ Department has been very entertaining. ed in cutting and curing Hay, and the clover variety re- 
| quires most care and attention. 


Ladies too, a great deal depends on yon, to give energy 


It is expected that many will be in favor of salting 


and encouragement to “one of the most innocent and no- s : : ; “gy 
: % hay, and will write on the subject, but I am fully satisfied 


blest callings in life—AGricuLTURE. 


from some forty years observation and experience, that 


Come, then, let all unitedly sustain our home paper, ; aaa 
? $ pe. salt put upon hay, ix the mow or stack, is of no use, 80 


both with means to give an Editor a living support, and 
ractical communications for the edification of all, and if 
Friend Isham has not been swallowed up by the Arabs, 
we can occasionally take a glance over the Old World. 
The cost of the Farmer is about the price of a bushel 
of wheat, which can be saved in an how’s time with 


far as curing and preserving is concerned, 


Respectfully and truly yours, 
J. SHEARER. 


We agree with friend Shearer, exactly in reference to 


“good 1 gmrnal in curing clover hay. All the direc- 
tions t 


nat were ever written cannot meet every contin- 


care, and the benefit during a year is incalculable, both ses iia tena aiken aia Median Sal? Minin attest 
for instruction and for its society—withont which a man | >" vf 1 bles fi s an tay a I : or 
would become a stranger in bis own land. We may count wt srt my ia ectemy ees wal a ete aa : fa. ” 
that day lost, whose low descending sun sees by our : a sven d rage pi ae oF aks so ay sv tg 
hands no worthy action done. And should we not bap- RENE ie, AOE A NE ONES A The eating procenn, wl 
pen to agree in every particular, the mode may be varied ee ae oe 9 — acdc : << 
in our experiments, by slight causes arising from locality, | 4 7 f ” a ee 
ere e +'| than any other variety of grass. 


soil, season, netious substances, or climate. Therefore, all 


But he who gets it exactly right the first time trying, 


the circumstances and conditions should be taken into is exceedingly lucky. 


account before condemnation be passed. 
Mr. Editor—as haying time is soon coming, a word on 
that subject, for the purpose of eliciting an exchange of 


views. 
The cutting and curing of hay is all important in this 





“ ACKNOWLEDGING THE CORN.” 





The New York Express says :—The high prices of 


latitude, where the innocent animals entrusted to our care | beef, veal, mutton, butter, potatoes, and other such 
aud protection, from the chilling blasts of winter, are de-| necessaries of life, not only in this great metropolis, but 
pendent upon the skill and exertions of man for the pre-} in other cities on the Atlantic, indicate something 


servation of their lives. 
In this State there are three kinds of hay, viz: clover, 


wrong in the mode of providing for the markets, or the 
forwarding of things to market. Be the causes of high 


timothy and marsh grass. Of these, the clover is the} prices, however, what they may, if the causes be good, 
most difficult to cure or make—and several modes have! more farmers are needed than we have. Agriculture, 


been practised in curing; among which the most success- 


ful in all kinds of weatber, is to cut or mow when about | everdone. 


one-nalf out of blossom, and let it wilt ; then ee up| perly to supply the devourers. 
sed or} “ acknowledging the corn.” 


in well trimed tumbles, thus to remain till stae 
housed ; if stacked, to be top’d out with fine hay; if put 
in the mow to remain as light as possible without salt, as 


salt in damp weather draws too much moisture, and fre-|they are not t 
must mean manufactures. While agriculture has been 


comparatively neglected, manufacture has heen foster- 
edand built up, Thousands have been induced by the 


quently does not dissolve, except where the moisture and 
heat concentrates. By this mode of curing the leaf is 
not lost by drying and crumbling off, as when shook over 





prices tells us, is under done, and other things are 


There are not enough raisers of food pro- 
” This is what we call 


“What things” asks the Pennsylvanian, “ are they 


to which the "9 refers that are overdo:e? If 
) 


e agricultural pursuits, certainly it 


the ground often while curmng. The tumbles should not| ery of “ protection,” to desert the country and fly to 
be made too large on the ground, but of reasonable height the town, to seek employment, or in some way engage 
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in manufacturing. And whatisthe result ? Our mar” | 
kets are giutted with goods of every description, whieh 
sell at a luw price, while the real necessaries of lite 
sell at an extravagant rate on account of the small 
number engaged in producing them.” 





AGRICULTURAL ODE. 





This excellent ode was composed for the annual celebra- 
tion of the Berkshire, (Mass.) Agricultural Suciety, by 
William C. Bryant, Esq., who is acknowledged the best | 
of living poets. May his name be long remembered. 


Far back in the ages 
The plow with wreaths was crown’d, 
The hands of kings and sages 
Entwin’d the chaplet round; 
*Till men of spoil 
Disdain’d the toil 
By which the world was nourish’d, 
And blood and pillage were the soil 
In which their laurels flourished. 
— Now the world her fault repairs, 
The guilt that stains her story; 
And weeps her crimes amid the cares 
That form’d her earliest glory. 


The proud throne shall crumble, 
The diadem shall wane, 
The tribes of earth shall humble 
The pride of those who reign; 
And war shall lay 
His pomp away; 
The fame that heroes cherish, 
The glory earn’d in deadly fray, 
Shall fade, decay, and perish. 
—Honor waits, o’er al] the earth, 
Through endless generations, 
The art that calls the harvests forth, 
Aud feeds the expectant nations. 





SILK MANUFACTURE. 

James Walker, Fryeburgh Island, is informed that we 
have made the inquiries be refers to. We are glad to 
hear that “a good annual crop of silk is to be had in the 
State of Maine,’ as this business, like many otbers, has 
struggled in this country, against adverse fortune, and 
been counteracted by prejudicas not contemplated at its 
introduction. We hope, and believe, that the day is not 
distant when the culture of silk will be admitted to be as 
healthful and pleasing, as it is known to be a useful and 
profitable business. The cultivation of this luxurious and 
comfortable article need not interfere with the general 

roductions of the agriculturist. The substitution of mul- 
see hedges fer the usually rude division fences of farms, 
would be equally cheap, and more useful and ornamental. 
The worms only require management by females an: 
children, too old or too young for laborious pursuits, and 
that at aseason of the year when the labors of the farm 
ee not the greatest. The reeling of the coons can be 
postponed asa suitable employment for long evenings. 

The manufacture of sewing silk has of late been pros- 
p2rous in this country, and in Putnam’s Cyclopedia of 
the Useful Arts, we find that there are six manufactories 
ia Tolland Co., Com, which turn off respectively the fol- 
lowing amounts of sewing silk. Vyse & Sons, Welling- 
ton, 12,000 Ibs.; Rixford & Butler, Mansfield, 5,000 lbs; 
W. Atwood, 3,7001bs.; Zalsom, Storrs & Son, 2,000 Ibs; 
J. & E. Hovey, 1.500 Ibs, and Chaffee & Co., 1,090 lbs.— 
In addition to these there are upwards of a dozen others 
turning out a large amount annually of manufactured silk, 
some in Mass, N. Y., N.J., Pa, Ky., &e. The manufac- 
tories are mostly supplied by importation, which amounts 
to millions annually, and yet experience has fully proved 
that the clima'e 1s admirably adapted to the nature and 
habits of the silk worm and the culture of silk. We do 
not despair of yet finding Americans the greatest silk 





Se 


growers inthe world. The price, per pound, of the raw 
silk in New York averages from $3,50 to S100, and is 
boughtat Mr. John McCrea’s, Canal strect, Mr. Shapter’s, 
233 Pearl street, and of Hadden, 61 Pine street.—Furmer 
and Mechanic. 





TAN BARK FOR MANURE. 





That there is an enormous waste of manure in spent 
tan bark, we have no doubt; but that it is as great as our 


| correspondent makes it, we bad no idea. One of the most 


profitable uses to which this substance might be applied, 
perhaps, would be in mulching orchards. It would keep 
the ground shaded, moist, and rich, and the slow decay 
would give the trees exactly the kind of manure they 
require. Wood decaying, w.ll make wood living. An- 
other very profitable use of spent tan, is to apply a few 
shovels full every day to the privy. It not only acts as 
a deodorizer, but absorbs the liquid portion, and by com- 
bination with the animal matter of the contents, it is con- 
verted into an unctuous mass of black, rich manure. It 
may also be used to great advantage as an absorbent of 
the liquid manure of the stable and yards, and pig pens. 
In composting, tan may be made a valuable ingredient. 
Lime is the cheapest and best “chemical preparation’? 
that can be used to correct the acid. To make a compost 
heap with spent tan, first lay down about one foot deep of 
tan, and upon this spread three inches of lime, then one 
foot of stable manure, then another layer of tan, then 
lime, and so ou, till, high enough, cover the whole with 
charcoal dust, dry peat or loamy earth, a few inches deep. 
If you can get from the tannery any scraps of skins, or 
oily matter, or if you can procure the carcass of any ani- 
mal, even a dog, orany animal matter of any kind what- 
ever, whether fiesh, blood, skin or hair, bury it in your 
compost heap. After three months of cold weather, turn 
your heap, mix and repile, and you will soon learn the 
value of spent tan for manure. 


[The above article we find in the “Plow,” in answer to 
acorrespondent. The plan of making compost given, 
brings to mind the man’s stone soup, which was made 
quite palatable by the successive additions of a meat 
bone, a lump of butter, some salt, pepper, ce. 

Well, we do not like friend Solon’s plan; the lime 
would drive off a large portion of the ammonia of the 
manure, and thereby destroy its value. A better way, we 
think, would be to first mix the lime with the tan bark, 
by which the tannie acid will be neutralized, and this 
done, there will be little danger of a loss of ammonia, 
and the lime will still produce a slight fermentation.] 





For the Michigan Farmer, 


LAMPAS. 
Mr. Eprtor: 

I am inclined to think that what is called in the 
books, Lampas, (by some called Lampreys, by others 
Lampers,) is not a disease. I have examined the mouths 
of many young horses, recently, and all have it without 
one exception. If it isa disease, why is it universal?— 
Can any of your readers tell? 

Corr. 





Errects oF THE Porson oF THE RAtTTLE-SNAKE O¥ 
Prants.—Mr. J. H. Salisbury communicated to the Ameri- 


can Association, at the Albany mecting, the result of the 
following experiments, which he made: 

He extracted the venom bag from the head ofa rattle 
snake, and immediately inoculated with the poisonous 
fiuid which it ccntained, the young shoots of the lilac, 
horse-chesnuts, and several plants. For sixty hours af- 
ter the operation no visible effect was produced—soon af- 
ter, the leaves above the wound, which was very minute, 
began to wither, andin ninety hours after the innocula- 
tion was performed, nearly all the leaves above the in- 
cision were withered and dead. In neither case were 
shoots entirely destroyed ; bit they lost all their leaves, 
and put forth new ones only after a lapse of two or three 
weeks from the introduction of the poison. 
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SWINE. 

“As dirty as a pig,’ describes, in most men’s vocabula- 
ry, their “ne plus ultra” of personal uncleanliness, It is 
a great, but a common error, this, that a hog is naturally 
and of choice a filthy animal, delighting in a mud-bath, 
as the greatest of sublunary luxuries; and be-coating 
himself with mire, as proudly as the veriest dandy would 
broadcloth himself a-la-mode. A hog, if reared in a re- 
spectable manner and washed of a Saturday night, with 
the rest of the children, will do no discredit to his bring- 
ing-up, but may chance to shame many of his masters, 
by the decency of his appearance. Kept clean by an 
occasional washing, and the privilege of neat apartments 
for his noon-tide nap and nightly snooze, the hog repays 
with interest the feed and care bestowed on him. He 
thrives better thus, than when forced to wallow in the 
mire‘—for he seeks the mud-medicated bath, merely to 
allay the irritation of his skin. If you keep his hide 
clean, he will no longer need it, and na longer seek it; 
unless a bad early education prevails over his natural 
swinish notions of neatness. re have tried thoroughly, 
the plan of keeping hogs clean, by washing and by good 
pens end nice litter; and we have found an advantage in 


“As drunk asa sow,” is another proverb, which unjust 
and ingenious man has invented and perpetuated to keep 
himself in countenance. “David’s sow,’’? is sometimes 
particularized. Now it isa fact, that may be new to 
many of ourreaders, that the hog, in his anatomical struc- 
ture, his diseases, and in many of his habits, approaches 
more nearly to man, than any other of our domestic ani- 
maljs. Insomuch that surgeons, hard run for human sub- 
jects whereupon to lecture and demonstrate to their jour- 
neymen-sawbones, have frequently selected a pig to occu- 

, the vacant table. Very many of their diseases are 
Pyontical with ourown. And their habits,--their lazi- 
ness, their omnivorous appetite, their clamorous urgency 
for kitchen drippings—are certainly very like to those of 
many of our own kind—we won’t specify politicians.— 
But in the matter of the Maine law, they shame, in their 
practice, the professions of some of its most wide-mouth- 
ed friends. The hog is a “much abused people.” 

In feeding swine, men should use judgment. A hog 
wants his meals regularly; or he worries and squeals off 
an ounce or two of fat. In early youth, when weaned 
from the maternal teat and up to the age of six months, 
at least, he should be allowed the largest liberty consist- 
ent with circumstances, Exercise expands and developes 
his frame, and fits it to carry more flesh and fat; and en- 
gures to the pig a good constitution. Having attained a 
suficient size, he may be penned and gradually fed more 
and more; and when once fat should not be allowed to 
loseapound. Regularity and repose are now necessary to 
ensure the most satisfactory state of obesity. 

Clover is an excellent fodder for swine. Oncloverand 
water alone, a well-bred pig will become a very Daniel 
Lambert of apig. Green corn may follow clover; and as 
fall fades into winter, push in the meal. Thisis the mode 
of feeding which we have seen adopted with the most 
entire success, for large herds; where were no facilities for 
butter-milk or other swill, that many farmers have in 
abundance. At the South and West, ca swine find their 
own living; and, “not knowing, can’t say,’? whether their 
owners would or would not find it to their advantage to 
havea little more system in their swine-feeding. 

The breeds of swine now most valued, at the North, 
are the Suffolk and the Middlesex. These two are very 
like in every respect; and after having bred both for ma- 
ny years, we would not give “the toss-up of a copper, for 
achoice.’? To be general favorites, they have hardly size 
@ough. Though their early matu ity, small consump- 
tion of food, and wonderful inclination to fatness, more 
than compensate, in cash, for their want of size. Suffolk 
pigs have been slaughtered, at 6 months old, that weigh- 
ed three hundred and ninety-four pounds. No man need 
have a finer breed than this. If he wants a bigger breed, 
let him select one of those Noah’s Ark race, that weigh 
eight hundred dressed (at Methuseleh’sage,) and try to 


Leicestershires, to gratify this taste for large swine— 
Journal of Agriculture. 





NUMBER OF PLANTS ON AN ACRE, 





There are 43,560 square feetinan acre. The num- 
ber of plants which may be contained on an acre ata 
given distance apart may be ascertained by dividing 
the above number by the square of the number of feet 
it is desired to have the plants stand apart. ‘Thus, if 
we wish to plant three feet apart, we will divide 43,- 
560 by 9 the square of three, the distance it is desired 
to have the plants stand apart. This wiil give 4,840 
plants on an acre. 

The following table will give the number of plants 
on an acre, from one foot up to ten. 


Distance apart in feet. No. of plants. 


1 43,560 
11g 19,360 
2 10,¢99 
216 6,969 
3 4°40 
31g 3,556 
4 2,722 
41g Q,151 
5 1,742 
6 1,210 
1 839 
8 680 
9 537 
10 435 





PRESERVING CurRANTS.—N ow is the time to gather cur- 
rants for preserving. Pick them from the stems and put 
in bottles,:: ingtight, and they will keep fresh eight 
or ten mont, 


y 





Buixp teeTH 1N Horsrs.—A correspondent of the 
Albany Cultivator relates a case of a stallion of his be- 
coming blind without any apparent cause. On the horse 
being examined by a friend, it was found that he had 
“blind or wolf teeth”? which being knocked out the horse 
soon recovered, 

Four years ago the present summer, I had a fine young 
horse whose sight appeared to be failing gradually from 
day to day. A white gummy substance exuded from the 
eye, and I was told by a farrier that he had the ‘‘hooks,.” 

Having heard something concerning “blind’’ teeth, 
(thanks to the agricultural papers,) I_ made an examina- 
tion, and found one that was very dark colored. This, I 
knew from all accounts was a “wolf”? or “blind’’ tooth, 
Being near a blacksmith’s shop, I obtained a punch and 
hammer, got a man to hold his hands over the horse’s 
eyes, while by placing the punch against the tooth I 
knocked it out. The horse soon recovered his sight as 
well as ever. 

The operation does not appear to cause any pain, the 
tooth coming out very easily. 





To PREVENT PITTING BY SMALL Pox.—The Editor of 
the Plow Solon Robinson, has lately had the small 
pox. Hesaysthathe was vaccinated once, and it 
protected him forty-eight years. He thinks it should 
be repeated. He gives the following recipe to pre= 
vent pitting : 

‘* Get from the apothecary, a little vial of stuff cal- 
led “liquid cuticle,” and as soon as the pustules are 
fully formed, apply a litue of the liquid with a little 
brush or feather, to each one. As fast as they getripe 
remove the scab and wipe away the matter clean and 
apply the liquid again. If any of them fill a seeord 
time, youmust remove the covering and repeat the 
process. It will smart like fun for a moment, but my 
word for it, when you recover, you shall not find a 
mark upon that pretty face of yours to prove you ever 





make a breed by using a full tlood Suffolk, Middlesex, or 
Essex boar. Wewonder that no one has imported the 


had the disease.” 
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REVIEW OF THE WOOL MARKET. 
An» Prospects FoR THE SPRING OF 1852. 


Waar was foretold last Spring has come to pass this 
—that the high prices would react, and that wool 
would be as much below its real value now as it was 
above then. Still the depression cannot he permanent, 
though the grower may not be enabled to realize as 
high a price as he ought. 

There is tow in the the handsof the manufacturers 
a fair supply ; and, if the dealers, carry out their plans 
of combination, there will be no active competition in 
the country. It is proposed by the large dealeas in 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, not to send out 
aay ageuts to purchase wool, but to leave it to the woo! 
dealers and to the speculators to send it forward, and 
we think they will be able to carry out their plan. In 
that case it is to be seen how well the farmers will be 
able to combine. They might do itto a very large ex- 
tent, and thus save thousands of dollars ; but judging 
from the past, there is little prospect of their doing it 
The Wool Depot system has been very successful when 
properly patronized,—and it may be again. 

The prices should range about as follows: 


Fall blood Merino 
os e SESAR OD 66 c4 Sex 
Saxon and Merino, heavy 
‘ii Js light. .......05¢ to y 
These are prices that will be realized in Buffalo 
There will not be much ifany advance on these prices 
before fail, and then we shail look for an advance of 
from 3c to 5¢ per tb. The wool should not sell below 
these figures, and there is no good reason why it should 
go higher at present — Wool Grower. 
May, 1852. 





A TOOL SHOP AND TOOLS. 


The shop should 


Every farmer ought to have these. 
be situated near the dwelling, so that odd moments 
about the season of meals, inthe time of showers, and 
rainy days cau be employed in performing little jobs 
that need to be done, such as repairing wagons, sleds, 
plows, harrows, hay racks, rakes and torks, and hoes 
which have become loose in the socket, or need new 


handles. These jobsevery farmer needs to have done, 
and if hehas not the tools to do them with, and a place 
to work, he must get a mechanic, spending as much 
time, perhaps, as would be required to do the work, 
besides having to pay for it; or he must let it go un- 
done, which is far oftener the case, and the implement 
goes to ruin, and enough is lost in this way in a few 
years to pay for all the needful tools and a good shop. 
et us see What would be the cost of a few tools. 
One saw, $2.00 
A Square, 1,25 
Jack piane and Jointer, 3,00 
Adz, 1,50 
Five Augers, 2.75 
Some chisels, 2,00 
Cold chisel, punch, scratch aw], file& gimlets, ,75 
Hammer, 1,0 
Drawing knife, 87146 
$15,121 
This sum could not be made to pay a bett: r inter- 
est in any other way, and with these tools any farmer 
ean do his own repairing, and often make his own im- 
plements and fixtures, such as gates. sheds, boxes to 
feed cattle in, and fit up a thousand conveniences 
which he would not have about him if he was obliged 
to employ a mechanic, and which he can now do at 
times when he cannot do anything else to advantage. 
The shop need not necessarily be expensive or large; 
16 bv 12 would answer most purposes. A large door 
should be made at one corner, which will admit a wag- 
on or sleigh for repairs. In this house could be de- 


posited all the implements of the farm, where they 
would be preserved from the weather and exposure to 
the sun, and if they need repairing it can be done at 
any leisure time. Indeed, the advantages of having a 
place to work and a few tools to work with, are quite 
-ufficient, yearly, to balance the expense of tools and 
house. No one will doubt this after having tried it. 





DORKING FO'YLS. 
Marsua.., June 14, 1852, 
Dear Sire: 

In my communieation to the Farmer of last month, 
you have, I find, made a misprint, you should have 
made it 165 per pair, instead of 6s (for no one would 
ever think of buying Dorkings for the latter price. 

Your Ob’t Serv’t, 
Gro. Hentia. 





CABBAGES: 

The cabbage has lately been chemically examined, 
in consequence of the failure of the potato, with a 
view to its substitution for that root It is found to be 
richer in muscle-forming matter than any crop we 
grow. Itcontains more fibrin or gluten, of which 
substance the musc!es are made, and hence is richer in 
the material essential to the health, growth and 
strength of the animal. Wheatcontains about 12 per 
cent. of it, beans 25 per cent., but dried cabbage con- 
tains from 30 to 40 p-reent. ofthis all important ma- 
terial, of which the principal mass of the animal struc- 
ture is built. 

An acre of land will produce 46 tons of cabbage ; one 
acre of 49 tons of drum head cabbage will yield 1500 
ibs. of gluten ; one acre of Swedish turnips will pro- 
duce about 30 tons, which will yield 400 ibs. of gluten ; 
one acre of 22 bushels of wheat will yield 200 lbs. of 
gluten ; one acre of 12 tons of potatoes will yield 550 
Ibs. of gluten. Hereis the variation in our general 
crops, asto the amount of this gluten, this special 
kind of nourishment, this sustaining principle, which 
accounts for the preference given by experienced far- 
mers to the cabbage as food for stock and milch cows. 

The cabbage flourishes best in a moist, rich soil, 
such as reclaimed swamps ; itis more hardy than the 
turnip in incipient growth; and at a stage when the 
whole fields of turnips are liable to be swept off by 
the fly, cabbage plants enough to set an acre can be 
effectively pretected under a few panes of glass, ora 
yard or two of gauze in a frame in the garden. 

Itis best for those farmers who plant cabbages, to 
raise the plant from the seed carefully intheir gardens, 
in beds like onins, and then transplant the sprouts, 
when about six inches high, to the field. 

In the early stage of growth the cabbage requires 
careful cultivation, most of which, however, may be 
done with the plow and horse hoe ; as soon as the 
leaves expand and shade the ground, weeds are effec- 
tively prevented from growing enough to injure the 
crop or propagate their seed. This leaves the field in 
as fine condition for the next crop as could be desir- 
ed. 

Cabbage roots should have plenty of room to shoot 
away down. ‘The ground for them should be deeply 
spaded in a garden, and ploughed in a field. 

Any rich compost or well rotted manure is good for 
cabbages; course or unfermented manure is not good 
Ashes, Plaster of Paris, bone dust, poudrette, and a 
little salt will be found beneficial; but above all, ifour 
farmers could save the urine of the stable and apply 
that, mixed with’ two-thirds of rain during a 
shower, just on the top of the ground, they would find 
the cabbages grow to a very large size, and with firm 
keads. This plan of manuring has been long prac- 
ticed by the Dutch, English and Scotch gardeners.— 
| Scientific American. 








| Plants decay most rapidly under the action of oxygen 
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THE SOIL. ] 
An acre of soil one inch in depth weighs: about 100 

tons. 
l 


r 


arge droves of hogs are driven, ofien a distance tha 
equires from ove to two or more weeks, and then hud 
ed together in large numbers, where they ure but poort 
v attended to, until their turn comes to be buichered- 


The roots of clover descend from 20 to 30 inches in : : : che 
f : 3 Now t is certain, that in this time there bas been no- 


search of their appropriate aliment, and I. have traced 5 ; : : é 
rp ik AE gain but, in most cases a decided falling off in flesh, 


them to a greater dept 


and 1 am inclined to believe it is this falling off that. 


3y estimati 2 mas ar y inches : ; : 
By estimating (be mass of earth to be only 20 inches causes the shrinkage complained of ; and I think what 


as available for agricultural purposes, we have 2,000 tons 


s said of the superior firmness of the eastern pork is 


of soil and sub-soil in an acre. Now, so small an amount 4 ? Z 7 
r f strong confirmation on this point. Whatever the cause 

vypsum as é unds has added over ( » clover 5 j ae, : 
of gypsum as 50 pounds hasadded over 1,000 to the clover may be, the effect is highly prejudical to the interest 


hay grown upon an acre, and 100 pounds have increased : 


the crop more than 2000 pounds. 
Where did the matter cone from that formed this im- | ‘ 


f the west, and any experiments that satisfectorily 
‘xplain the cause, and point out asure remedy, 


whether it be feeding peas, killing in the new of the 


mense gain on the weight of the harvest. One hundred | , : : . : 
pounds of plaster of Paris really contains a fraction less en ga Bata tigen nee a 
than 80 of lime and oil of vitriol,the other 20 being what ; \"'"" eee 8 y ; 

: thanks of the entire west. 


is called “waler of crystalization”? As gypsum works 


An old friend of mine and one who nsually pays but 


: Mrinal Gai teen Nau ‘ 
with marked effect on limestone soil in Western New littleattention tothe signs says that weil fattened 


York, where the use of lime alone does no good whatever, 


pork, whether made of corn, peas, or potatoes, will 


indue regar i s fertilizer as ; P . + 
I am induced to regard the sulphur in this fertilizer as always shrink more or less in cooking, if killed after 


the element that really adds so largely to the growth of 
vegetation. Woubtless it will appear incredulous to vou. 
that 18!9 Ibs. of available sulphur in 100 of gypsum, 
should cause the organization of nearly 960 of carbon, 
800 of the elements of water, and 50 of nitrogen, attend- 
ed by the extraction from the soil of about 150 pounds 
of incombustible soluble salts. Whatever effect the sul- 
phate of lime may have on the growth of a ton of dry 
clover, the above is not far from its composition. Clover 
is a plant that contains a great deal of sulphur ; and salts 
having this mineral as one of their constituents, are cx- 
tremely liable to be dissolved from out of the surface 
soil by tillage and cropping. Thus when sulphuric acid 
combines with magnesia, it forms glauber salts; with al- 
umina and potash it forms alum’; with iron, copperas ;— 
and with lime, gypsum. Except in the last, all these 
salts are well-known for their solution in water, and it is 
obvious that they do not, asa general thing. abound in 
unmanured cultivated land. So long as the sulphuric 
acid Jasts from its combination with iron, either as a sul- 

hert or sulphate, or with alumnia, the basis of all clay, 
Gatae will suffice to form gypsum in the soil; but when 
the sulphur is consumed, or nearly so, then gypsum, not 
lime, must be added to the soil. Similar remarks will zp- 


the tull moon, but notwhen killed in’ the new, or be- 
fore the full. Although this appears rather whimsical 
it may he worth a little attention from those interested. 
The person alluded to, says he h's kept house near a 
half century and never had, or knew of any well fed 
pork that was butchered between the first quarter and 
full of the moon shrinking in the pot, 
Truly yours, 
Tyo. 


Mason, Nov. 8th, 1851. 
TO THE CHILDREN. 
Osnremo, April, 185°. 

Once more it is spring, and cold though it has been, 
the bright cheerful looking crocus has bloomed and pass- 
ed away, asall that is bright and beautiful in this world 
must. ‘The violets are peeping from among their green 
leaves, the willows are covered with their soft, downy 
catkins, little kitys as the children eall them, the buds are 
swelling on the fruit trees, the Hyacinths, Tulips and 
Jonquils, are sending up their green Jeaves and flower 
stems. and soon every thing will look bright and beauti- 
ful. Do you little children ever think how very good 
God is. to make the earth so beautiful 2 He could have 








ply to the use of bone dust, or burnt bones and lime— 
So long as phosphoric acid exists in the surface of the 
earth, in connection with alumina and_ iron, the applica- 
tion of simple lime will suffice to form bone earth, but 
when this bone is measurably consumed, then bone dust, 
guano and phosphorus, in some other manures, must be 
applied to impoverished land to improve it—Dr. Lee's 
Address. 





SHRINK AGE OF MEAT. 





The following article by some mysterious means 
got mixed with some loose papers and has been over- 
looked. It should have been published long ago. 
Cari: Bers, Esq, 

Dear Sir :--t nave noticed an article, going the 
round of the papers, in relation to fattening pork ; 
which I think takes, in some respects at least, incor- 
rect views of the matter. For instance, the writer 
states, ‘‘ In boiling our pork, bacon and corned beef 
the consumers complain of its great shrinkage, by 
reason ofthe fat separating from the mass aud floating 
at the top of the pot-” 

Further on, “ now they tell me that this difficulty 
may be overcome if our people would, whilst fattening 
the kog feed him about one pint of common field peas 
per day,” and then,“ Pork, the produce of some of the 
Eastern States, is quite firm, peas being more freely 
used than with us.” Now that the shrinkage complain- 
ed of is a drawback, I am not disposed to deny, but 
that it can be prevented by feeding a “ pintof peas 
per day,” I think is more than doubtful. 

Jtis well known that a large portion exported from 
Indiana and the West gonerally, is driven to the diff- 


‘rent markets, where it is slaughtered and packed, 


maue the flowers all one color, or made them dark and 
unattractive, but instead of doing’so, he has made them 
to bloom, in an endless variety of form and colour, and in 
lavish profusion, so that in the spring they are spread like 
a carpet for you to walk upon, Little readers, have you 
a garden of yourown? If not, ask your father to give 
youa small piece of ground, and if you cannot do it yours 
self, ask some older member of your family to spade it 
up; if you have no flower seeds, er flowering plants, and 
are not strong enough to use aspade, and have no trowel 
take a large knife and basket, go into the fields and 
woods, and carefully dig up the wild flowers, taking care 
not to shake off the earth from the reots, and set them in 
your Lttle garden. How pleasant it will be tosee them 
blooming where you have put them ; and will you not 
like co gather the flowers and place them boside your 
fithers or mothers plate, at table? As I am writing I 
can seea bed of wild flowers, that my own dear little 
boy, who is an angel now, helped his sister to transplant 
lastsp ing. He seldom comes home f.om school or from 
la walk, without bringing “ mother’ a bunch of wild 
| flowere ; and now when I look upon them I always think 
jofhim. Would not you like to have your mother re- 
| minded of you, by such beautiful aud innocent things as 
tie swiet flowers ? 

If you can get the seeds of radishes, lettuce, cucumber 
and mel.ons, plant them, it will be so pleasant, to he able 
to give your parents a nice radish, cucumber or meon 
fiom your own little garden, And now my young friends 
when vou lwk about you, and see how good God is, to 
m: ke every thing so beautiful to plesse the eye, and all 
the delicious fruits and vegetables, to please the taste, and 
; promote onr health, I hope you will never forget to be 
thankful to Him, for all the blessings you enjoy. 

Your frier d, b. M. B. 
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THE ADULTERATIONS OF TEA. 








Amongst the recent investigations of the Lancet, re- 
lative to the adulteration of articles of consumption, 
the inquiry respecting tea is one of the greatest inter- 
est and imp rtance, on account of the universal use of 
that delightful beverage. As far as our own dealers 
are concerned, the results obtained are not unsatisfac- 
tory, but the extent of deception practised in China is 
beyond what most persons are prepared to learn. The 
Chinese themselves not only use a vast number of injuri- 
ous materials, but also other leaves than those af the tea 
plant—a system which has increased since the trade was 
thrown open and inspection of the East India Company 
ceased. In England some of the spurious manufactures 
cousist of the leaves of the beach, elm, horse-chesnut, 
dane, faney oak, willow, poplar, hawthorn, and aloe, the 
fatter being most frequent on account of their astringent 
quality. 

The use of re-dried tea-leaves however, has been the 
most general form of imposition here; and in 1843, when 
the process was interrupted by dhe vigilance of the Ex- 
cise, it is supposed there were not less than eight mann- 
factories for the purpose in London alone, besides many 
in the provinces. ‘The leaves were bought up at  coffe- 
houses, at 2'gd. 79 tb, mixed with a solution of gum, re- 
dried, and then eolored with rose-pink and black-lead to 
“face”? them,a bloom being also sometimes imparted with 
a vegetable red mixed with carbonate of lime. The prac- 
tice stili prevails to some extent, eatechu being added for 


its tannin, but it is greatly limited by the proceedings of | 


the Excise. Certain mixtures lately sold as “ tea improv- 
ers,’ under the names of “La Veno Beno” and the “Chi- 
nese botanical powder,” in packages for 3d. each, have 
been ascertained to consist of 76 per cent.of catechu, the 
habitual nse of which is calculated to cause serious evils, 
while the rest is samach leaves or wheat flour. 

Out of 35 samples of black tea tested upon their arri- 
val from China, 23 consisting of congous and souchongs, 
were genuine, while 12 which consisted of scented pekoe 
and scented caper, chulan, or black guupowder, were 
adulterated. This adulteration consisted in the leaves 
having been faced, so as to improve the appearance of the 
teas, with black-lead, an iriscident powder resembling 
mica, indigo, and tumeric. Of one coarse sort, which 
contained fragments of rice or paddy glazed in the same 
manner af the tea leaves themselves, it is understood that 


220 boxes were disposed of at public saie, on the 13th of! 


June last. None of these samples,however, contained 
any other leaf than that of the tea plant. With the green 
tested on their importation the results were much more 
serious. 

Thirty samples were tried, and all were found to have 
been adulterated. Five consisted of wnat is called “lie’’ 
tea, which is simply tea-dust and sand made up with rice 
water; one was composed of paddy husk and other sub- 
stances, and one was a inixture of “lie”? tea and spurious 
leaves of other plants. Every one of the 30 sorts was ar- 
ificially glazed or colored, Prussian blue, indigo, tumeric 
powder, and China clay being the substances employed. 
A curious additional fact was likewise arrived at. In no 
instance, among all these trials, was a single leaf discover- 
ed possessed of a green color other than what was pro- 
duced by artificial means, and an irresistible inference 
consequently arises that there is most probable no such 
thing as a gennine green tea of the color ordinarily sup- 
posed to be its characteristic. Two speeimens from As 
sim were tried, and these were found genuine; but their 
color was of a yellowish dullness, with the slightest tinge 
of green. The same thing was noticed also in a specimen 
from Java, which was found genuine, except that it was 
slightly faced apparently with China clay, The system 
of fabrication seems to be general amongst the Chinese, 
and the spurious sorts have their regular market quota- 
tions. With regard to British operations of the same 
kind, the skill exercised is described as little inferior. In 
three specimens lately seized by the Excise, the materials 
variously employed were exhausted tea Jeaves, Prussian 
blue, turmeric, China clay, Chinese yellow, suapstone, in- 
digo, catechu, and the leaves of the sycamore and horse- 


{ 





chestnut. As respects the samples purchased in London 
shops, the facts are not more anfavorable than might have 
been expected from the Chinese adulterations, and the 
belief is warranted that amongst the venders themselves, 
the practice is not at present extensive. Out of 24 sam- 
ples of black tea bought in the metropolis, 20, consisting 
of congous and souchongs, were all genuine, while four, 
which were of the scented descriptions, were adulterated: 
most probably, however, in China, without the knowledge 
of the dealers. The conclusion from all the facts is, that 
the great bulk of all the black tea used in this country. 
viz: congou and souchong, is genuine, and that the scent- 
od teas—the pekoes and capers—are invariably adultera- 
ted. Of green tea, out of twenty samples purchased in 
London, all were artificially colored, glaxed or painted 
with a mixture of Prussian blue, turmeric powder and 
China clay. Eleven were also adulterated with “lie” tea, 
which, although it may have been introduced before im- 
portation, is still so easy of detection, and also so danger- 
ous from the extent to which it is colored with Prussian 
blue, that the dealers are not justified by the plea of igno- 
rance, in selling a mixture in which it is contained. It is 
moreover known to be sent over to this country in vast 
quantit&es, and disposed of at 6d per Jb. so that there is 
reason to apprehend that it may not unfrequently be 
mixed on the spot—glish Paper. 





Great Cnersr Factory. — George Hezlep’s great 
cheese factory in Ohio, converts the milk of about 2590, 


belonging to farmers in the neighborhood, into the best 


cheese, by labor-saving machinery. The curd is made, 
sacked, and marked by the farmer, and sent to the factory 
by a wagon, whieh daily goes the rounds. Eight teama 
are thus employed. The curd is then weighed, sliced in 
a machine, then passed through the double curd-cooking 
apparatus, then through a machine which cuts it fine to a 
powder, and salts it whila passing through. It is then 
pressed, sacked and again pressed. A machine sacks 246 
cheeses per hour. The factory makes 300 cheeses daily, 
weighing about 5000 pounds. Nearly 460 tons are turme 
ed out yearly.—Cultivator. 





Frexcu Merino Sueep.—S. P. Jewett, of Middlebury, 
Vt., has just imported from France 104 ewes and 4 rams, 
selected by himself, and are in good health and condition. 
His importations of last year and this, amount to nearly 
600, at a cost of over $5',000. 

These importations will, no doubt, aid materially in 
improving our breeds of sheep. Some of his yearling 
rams are said to be very large, weighing over 200 lbs, and 
to produce fleeces weighing 20 to 30 lbs.! But it muss 
be horrible dirty. 





Tur Bixcuam Suerr Surarrnc —Mr. Bingham’s sheep 
shearing came off on the 18th and 19th of May. There 
were five yearling ewes which sheared 18 Ibs. cach; one 
that sheared 19 lbs.; ore 20 Ibs.; one 21, and one buck 
23 Ibs. The lightest fleece weighed 1334 Ibs. The tw» 
years old did not come up to these weights. These flee- 
ces were of course weighed in the dirt. 

Several Black Hawk and Morgan horses, noted breeds. 
were brought out, and some Durham Cattle. 

According to the writer’s account, they had avery com- 
fortable time. 





NEWAYGO CO. 
A resident of this northern county of our State. writes 
as follows: 


Our country is new here, but we have good land, good 
timber, good water, and every thing to make a country 
what it should be. Wheat looks fine; potatoes do we 

here—we are not afraid of the rot; our soil is a black 





sand, containing lime, and very dry. 
ours, W. E. Bonxxx. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
ANOTHER LETTER TO THE CHILDREN. 
How many are entitled to a second letter from their new 
made friend? For your own sakes I will hope that very 
many little boys and girls can respond, “Iam? Well, 
if say to you that L have long loved children, you will 
not doubt me. 1 love to see them happy, cheerful and 
good, and with all this, which would be a great change 
for very many, [ would have them agreeable companions 
for older and wiser persons. Now the question arises, 
perhaps, how can this be. Well, it is to answer this and 
such like questions, that I am writing these letters to you. 
Kindness is the first ingredient necessary to help to mend 
your manner and disposition. ‘lo receive instruction 
cheerfully from your parents and teachers, will doa great 
deal towards making you loveable, Then you ean en- 
deavor to be polite, and uot wiilingly injure the feelings 
of any one—you can study to become wise—you can re- 
member that itis necessary for you to be neat and nice a- 
bout your dress—that you should never use bad language 
—that you should treat the ayed with marked respect, 
and always your parents, All who feel interested in chil- 
dren would desire (if they should express their feelings) 
that they have fixed purposes—a why and wherefore for 
all their plans and actions. Learn to think, children, 
and never let a day pass without learning something. — 
Now there is not one reason why the little boys and girls 
of the farmers of Michigan should not be our wisest men 
and women. Many of you have not been in our villages 
and cities to spend much time, else you would very read- 
ily know why I tell you so. The boys especially, are in 
the streets after school hours, (and very many ofthem do 
not love their sehools as they ought,) playing with mar- 
bles, and balls and kites. But that is not the greatest 
wrong; they learn bad, vulgar, immoral and profane Jan- 
guage, which too often lives with them and ruins their 
whole life. This comes from bad associations. You chil- 
dren are free from this. Will you remember all your 
privileges, aud study to become great and good? 
JENNIE. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 





The following is from Irving’s “ Home Book of the 
Picturesque:” 

And here let me say a word in favor of those vicis- 
situdes of climate which are too often made the sub- 
ject of exclusive repining. If they annoy us occasion- 
ally by changes from hot to cold, from wet to dry, they 
give us one of the most beautiful climates in the world. 
They give us the brilliant sunshine of the south of 
Europe with the fresh verdure of the north. They 
float our summer sky with ciouds of gorgeous tints of 
fleecy whiteness, and send down cooling showers to re- 
fresh the panting earth and keep it green. Our sea- 
sons are all poetical; the phenomena of our heavens 
are full of sublimity and beauty. Winter with us has 
none of its proverbial gloom. It may have its howling 
winds, and chilling frosts, and whirling snow storm-, 
but it has also its long intervals of cloudless suushine, 
when the snow-clad earth gives redoubied brighiuess 
to the day; when at night the stars beam with inteusest 
Justre, or the moun floods the whole laund-dape with 
her most limpid radiauce; and then the joyous out- 
break of our spring, bursiing at ouee ivto leaf and 
blossom, redundant with vegetation, and vociferous 
with lifel—and ihe splen-lors of our summer—its mor- 
ning volupiuousnsss and is evening glory—its airy 
palaces of sun-gilt clouds piled up :u a deep azure sky; 
and its gus's of tempest of almu-. tropical grandeur. 
when the forked lightning and the bellowing thunder 
volley from the battlements of heaven, shake the sul 
trv atmosphere—and the sublime melancholy of our 
autumn, magnificent in its decay, withering down the 
pomp and pride of a woodland country, yet reflecting 

ack from its yellow forests the golden serenity of the 
sky, surely we may say in our climate “ the heaven, 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showetl. 
forth his handi- work; day un‘o day uttereth speech; aud 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

While we deem it our duty to encourage the better cul- 
tivation of the farm, we may deem it also of the first 
importance, that the mind and the heart be not neglect- 
ed. They need cultivation as much as the earth, aud will 
yield as readily good fruits. Cultivate the intellect. Few 
instances can be found, of men who have struggled with 
difficulties in acquiring knowledge, and so must have ac- 
quired habits of industry, diligence, self-government, and 
self-denial, who have yet remained bad men. Such in- 
stances are rare. They may be distinguished scholars 
and men eminent in the sciences, and as statesmen, who 
are bad meu; but we know not how much worse they 
would hzve been, but for their love of knowledge. Know- 
ledge is directly power, and indirectly virtue; and is 
generally productive of happiness. 

No man needs‘it more than the farmer. It is his duty 
and his interest to cultivate kuowledge and a love of 
knowledge himself, and give to his sons and daughters 
the meaus of obtaining it. What amusement is so inno- 
cent, and at the same time so cheap, as a good book?— 
There are corrupting books—and the world is full of 
them—but generally speaking, they are less corrupting 
than idle and vicious companions; both should be avoid- 
ed. Whoever knew a young man, idle himself and the 
companion of idlers, that was not ignorant, corrupting 
and conceited? And “who ever knew an old man to- 
wards the close of life, amid all his regrets, grieve at the 
time and efforts devoted to useful studies, feels knowledge 
a drag on the heaviness of old age, or would exchange it 
for anything but true virtue, or the pure joy of heaven.” 
— Vermont State Journal. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
FARMERS’ WIVES AND HOME. 

My Dear Lapy Frienps: 

In a congratulatory letter from our mutual friend, 
Mr. Betts, he suggested—‘‘your letters henceforth will 
be addressed to Farmers’ wives instead of daughters” — 
but I have so short a time borne that honorable name 
(Farmer’s wife,) that I propose still to write letters by 
way of remembrance to the Jady readers—at some fu- 
ture time I may be able from the ‘‘book of my own ex- 
perience to select chapters of a readable character and 
not altogether unsuited to our relations—then you 
shall have them. 

The pleasares and joys of home are crowding them- 
selves into my view and if 1 urge upon all to make to 
themselves such joys I shall but tell them of the only 
paradise on earth. I can conceive of no other perma- 
nent well-spring of happiness other than that of a fam- 
ily fire-side, We speak of journeyings giving us great 
pleasure—the sight-seeing, the greeting of friends; the 
meeting with bustle and jostle of hurried mankind 
giving us impetus and awakening our energies—but 
what real enjoyment does this give, :f we are to return 
to a neglected spot, illy kept and not our own? surely 
not any, it would only serve to make us dissatisfied 
and disheartened. But we have homes—how are they 
kept?—are they home-like? It is not grandeur, nor 
show, nor costly furniture that makes them such, but 
neatness, prompt attention to duty, gentleness of man- 
ner, all add to the making up. Arounda family fire- 
side where all its members stndy to make it a happy 
one, cluster joys unalloved. I would wi-h that every 
farmer’s home in Michigan was the centre of such 
happiness—that every lady loved the name of such a 
home more than dress or company, or outside show and 
display. Shall we study to make ours such? Let us 
then remember that intelligenee and virtue, the love of 
the beautiful and good must be cultivated, to add per- 
manency and strength to our best endeavors. I hope 
all feel an abiding interest in the “Farmer” asa month- 
iy visitor. Can Mr. Betts tell what portion of all the 
farmers of Mich. receive it, any suggestion as to its 
wider circulation, Iam sure will meet with due atten- 

ion from its friends—and ‘they are they,” who wish 











the good and improvement of all, Jee 





night unto night showeth knowledge.” 


Oak Lodge, June, 1852, 
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THE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 
“ God might have made the earth bring forth” 
“ Enough for great and small” 
“ The oak-tree and the cedar-tree”’ 
“ Without a flower at all.” 


“ He night have made enough, enough” 
“ For every want of ours” 

“ For luxury, medicine, aud toil” 
“ And yet have made no flowers —” 


7 
- 


Our outward life requires them not—” 
“Then wherefore have they birth?” 
“ To minister delight to man” 

“ To beautify the earth ;” 


a 


To comfort man—to whisper hope,” 
“ Whene’er his faith is dim ;” 
For whoso careth for the flowers” 
** Will much more care for him.” 
Hewiyar tMt. 


- 
a 


These beautiful lines were vividly recalled by a vis. | 


it to the first exhibition of the Detroit Horticultural 
Society, for the pre-ent season ; and as I stood amid 
the choice collection of evidences of the Creator’s love 
of the beautiful, the thought occurred to me that if every 
town in the State would have its Horticultural Society 
ard three or four exhibitions in a season it wogld do 
vastly more for the mental and moral improvement of 


the inhabitants than all the circuses and caravans that | 
ever took money out of the people’s pockets. © Human | 


beings are so constituted that they must have recrea- 
tion of somne kind, and how delightful it would be to 
have that kind of recreation which would be both 
amusing and improving. 

Let the families in any neighborhood, in any farm- 
ing community, unite themselves together in a Horti- 
cultural and Agricultural Society, let the wives and 
daughters bring their choicest Jowers, and the fathers 
and sons, the choicest specimens of their grain and 
their largest vegetables, and ‘ from early hour till 
dewy eve” spend the time socially, and how much en- 
joyment they would efford themselves and at how cheap 
a rate! 

Every neighborhood and village might easily do 
this; I know some have these amusements now, bat 
how might they be multiplied! 1 do long to see the 
time when rational recreations shall be multiplied, 
and when *‘ popular amusements” shall cease to be 
synomynous with popular vices. 

Cannot some means be devised by which the ladies, 
especially those living in the country will become 
more interested in the cultivation of rare and beautiful 
flowers. How much pleasure, how many refined and 
elevated emotions must flow from the love and culture 
of these productiens ofa beauty-loving God. I have 
often thought that no one who loves flowers could be 
come entirely vicious and that in proportion to the 
intensity of thislove would be the moral elevation ; 
this may not be strictly true, but there must be a great- 
er or less degree of refinemeet and moral purity as the 
result of c-ntemplating the beautiful,in nature or art ; 
and no where is this so distinctly and perfectly seen 
as ina simple flower. 

What wouid the spring time be without flowers ? 
who would not miss those delicate fragile blosoms the 
sweet prelude of the coming summer ? 

Who that loves flowers has not felt the sentiment so 
beautifully expressed by Willis. 


“ There is to me 
A dantiness about these early flowers 
That touches me like poetry. They blow out 
With such a simple loveliness, among 
The common herbs of pasture, and they breathe 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 


Whose beatings are too gentle for the world.”— 
* & 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


| 
| 
| We present our educatioual friends, this mouth with 
' the fullowing article from the American Artisan. 
RECENT OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUN, 








The grand orb whose influences are so potent in our 
planetary system is, by the aids of modern science, slow- 
ly revealing more and more of its physical characteristics 
to mankind. Its attractive power and its quantity of 
matter have been discovered and ascertained. ‘The velo- 
city of its light has been determined. It has been found, 
like all the other bodies belonging to our system, to re- 
volve upon its axis. But still more interesting are the re- 
sults of the observatious in connection with the transit of 
Venus across the stn’s disk , for thereby we can calculate 
its distance from the earth, its real diameter and magui- 
tude, the density of the matter of which it is composed, 
and the force with which heavy bodies fall toward its sur- 





| face. 

| Who can tell where the bounds of man’s knowledge of 
| this glorious luminary shall be fixed. 

; The total eclipse of the sun, which occurred in porth- 
;ern la itudesin July last, was attentively observed by 
| many of the most eminent astronomers, and new light 
}was obtained in relation to the physical coustitution 
both of the sun and of different stars. We have deen in- 
terested by the discourse of M. Arago upon this subject, 
recently read before the French Academy, and annex 
some of his statements, in the hope that they will be no 
less gratifying to the readers of the Artisan than to our- 
selves, 

In relation to the immense volume of the sun, figures 
are altogether insuflicient to convey anything like an 
adequate idea, and we therefore accept gladly from the 
astronomer in question the following illustration of the 
subject. Imagining for a moment, that the centre of the 
sun corresponded to that or the earth, the surface of the 
sun, would not only reach the sphere in which the moon 
revolves, but but it would extend almost as far again : its 
volume being one million and four hundred thousand 
times that of the earth. 

It is ouly since 1611 that much progress has been 
made ia the inquiry as to the constitution of the sun.— 
Fabricius, a Dutch astronomer, then observed black spots 
on the eastern margin of the sun, which moved gradual- 
ily towards the centre, passed it, reathed the western mar- 
gin, and then disappeared for a certain number of days. 
Repeated observations of this kind have shown that the 
sun rotates on its axis once in twenty-five and a half 
days. 

These black sports are surrounded with a radiance less 
luminous than that of the rest of the orb, and which has 
been named the penumbra, and this penumbra has led to 
a supposition which is at first view astonishing. This 
supposition is that the solar orb is a dark body, surround- 
ed at a certain distance by an atmosphere, wnich may be 
compared to that enveloping the eaith when composed of 
a continuous bed of opaque and reflecting clouds. The 
first atmosphere is supposed to be surrounded by another, 
luminous in itself, which has been called the photo-sphere. 
Spots in the Sun would then appear as often as there 
were found in two concentric atmospheres corresponding 
vacant portions, which would permit us to see the dark 
central body. 

Although this hypothesis is very plausible, it has been 
assailed by high scientific authorities, and hence it was 
desirable to ascertain if possible by experiment, the na- 
ture of the luminous atmosphere of the Sun. ang 
of late improvements in of Optics the nro- 
blem, says Mr. Arigo. his now been triumphantly s lv-d, 
and the method by which this has been done, is briefly 
as follows. 

It is ascertained that there are two kinds of light— 
natural and polarized. A ray of the first exhibits the 
same properties upon all parts of its surface ; whilst with 
regard to polarized light the proprties exhibited on the 
different sides of its rays are different multitude of re- 
spects. 
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In looking directly at the sua with what is called a/of the day will be read by the young with a far differ- 
polarizing telescope, two white images of the same in- | ent spirit from that which now actuates them. [nsiead 


teisity and the same shade will be seea. Let us suppose 
the reflected image of this orb to be seen in water,—or in 
aglass mirror. {n the act of reflection the rays becuine 
polarized. The iens no longer presenting two white and 
sitnilar images; on the contrary, they are tinged with 
brilliant colors, their shape having experienced no altera- 
tion. Ifthe one be red, the other will be green ; if the 
one yellow, the other will be violet, the coiors being 
coplementary ofeach other, or susceptible by their mix- 
ture of forming white. 

It must be observed that by whatever means polarized 
light is produced, the colors will display themselves on 
the polarizing telescope in the manner above described. 

The polarizing telescope thus furnished the means of 
distinguishing between natural and polarized light. 

Now it has been ascertained that the light emanating 
ata sufficiently acute angle from a solid or liquid body 
which is incandescent (meaning by that term a body 
ignited toa white heat,) presents evident marks of pol- 
arization so that in passing through the polarizing teles- 
cope, it is decomposed into two colored pencils, 


| of stories aud anecdotes, they will seek those depart- 
‘ments of intelligence which are hignly important, but 


too orten neglected. 

The same plan might be extended with profit Let 
i similar divisions be made with regard to the sciences. 
Assign to one pupil astronomy; another, geology; aud 
another, the mechanical arts; and let ocvasioually an 
hour be spent in hearing reports as to advancemenis 
which have been effected, the new inventions which 
have been made. We can assure teachers that they 
will be surprised to witness the alacrity and interest 
| with which the pupils will study subjects generally 
cousidered dull and prosaic.—Boston Traveller. 





TEMPERATURE OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 

Dr. Kane has given, since his return from the Arctic 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, several lec- 
tures, befure the Smithsonian Institution at Washington 





The light emanating from an inflamed gaseous sub- 
stance, like our common illuminating gas is always in its 
uatural state, and shows no marks of polarization. 

Thus by means of the polarizing telescope we can as- 
certain whether the substance which renders the sun visi- 
ble is solid, liquid or gaseous, 

The rapid changes of the spots, show that the substance 
is not solid. Observations of that substance with the aid 
ofthe most powerful polarizing teleszope exhibit in this 
luminous substance no trace of polarization. 

It then follows that the luminous atmosphere or photos- 
phere of the sun is gaseous, And this conclusion may be 
generalized, since through the agency of rotation, the dif- 
ferent points of the surface of the sun came in succession 
tv form the cireumference. Thus the theory above indi- 
cated, is found to be correct. 





NEW EXERCISE IN SCHOOLS. 


“ We are much pleased with a novel schoo! exercise, 
which has been tried in one of our public schools with 
great success, and has proved both interesting aud 
profitable to the pupils. For the benefit of instructors, 
we give the p'an adopted; assuring them that a trial 
will convince them of its interest and utility. 

To each pupil in the most advanced class in school 
let a country be assigned; to one, we will suppose Eng- 
land; to another, Germany; to another, Russia. Let al 
the most important countries be assigned, and if the 
class is not large enough, let a pupil have two or three 
countries as his portion. Then request each of the 
pupils who has received an assigument to prepare a 
digest of every matter of interest which occurs in his 
or her country, said digest to be presented before the 
school at some time which may be selected. 

We will suppose there is a class of twenty pupils.— 
To each pupil is assigned some division of the world, 
of which he is to give all the news that may come to 
hand. Suppose every other Saturday, an hour be 
spent in the exercise. The whole school may be al- 
lowed to participate. The pupil to whom is assigned 
England, is called upon to report. He gives an ac- 
count of the closing of the Crystal palace, the recep- 
tion of Kossuth, or some other matter of interest which 
can easily be gleaned from the digest of news brought 
every week by the steamship. Let another pupil rep- 
Tesenting Massachusetts, now rise and inform the 
school of the result of the Gubernatorialelection. And 
so let the whole globe be transversed. 

We are certain that the exercise will pruve advanta- 

eous. It will give scholars information which will 

of great benefit to them. There is nothing so im- 
portant at present as to keep the young well posted in 
current events of the day. The facilities for obtaining 
information are now so great that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining sufficient materials. The journals 


in one of which he thus describes the temperature of 
| those regions of ice:— 


At the appalling temperature of 40 and 50, or 70 to 80 
| degrees beluw the freezing point, cold became as seusible 
|in its effects as heat; indeed, between the positive of very 
| high, and the negative of the very low scaie, it was im- 
| possible to distinguish by sensation. Upon going out in- 
jto the open air, the face became encrusted with an icy 
rind, and the lips were glued together by the cementing 
aid of the beard and moustache. The trigger of a gun 
blistered the finger, and a jack-knife in the pantaivons 
pocket caused you to jump as with a sudden scald. Du- 
ring the loug darkness,when they attempted to beguile the 
winter hours with theatricals, an unicrtunate Thespian 
dropped the pantominic flat-iron, as though receiving a 
sudden burn. Indeed, next day a row of blisters had 
given evidence of the truth that in temperature, as in ev- 
ery thing else, extremes meet. 

Icicles hung round the deck, peaches became a mass of 
calcedony, butter was cut with a chisel, beef with pick- 
axe and crowbar. Walking out, you are conscious of a 
bracing atmosphere. Whiskers and face are glazed with 
ice. Put out your tougue and it is frozen to your chin. 
Walking on, you get into a fine glow, often into a per- 
spiration; but ifthe wind rises, then you have a fine sen- 
sation of pricking pins. Extremes of heat and cold are 
alike. In our new life, cold gave a positive character to 
vur existence almost impossible to describe. We protec- 
ted vurselves from metals with fur and buckskin. The 
crawl, the chill, which is with us at home, the indication 
of varying temperature, was there unknown. In fact, it 
was only by the direct attack of cold that we were aware 
of it, and officers and men agreed that we had suffered 
more at home from the cold. With such an inveterate 
eneny, however, we couid not hope to escape scars, but 
we all returned alive. On one occasion, a poor fellow 
recovering from the inflamation of the lungs, being asked 
how his frost-bitten ear came on, produced it in a piece 
of paper, and said, “Doctor, I didn’t want to trouble you, 
but it dropped off last night.’ 








NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 





Mr. C. L. Bristol has commenced the sale of agri- 
cultural tools, on Woodward Avenue, between the 
church and Jefferson Avenue; his place is known as 
the ‘* Farmers’ Store.” (See advertisement.) He has 
just commeuced and has not now a full supply, but in- 
tends to increase his stock largely soon. We are glad 
to see the increase of the trade in agricultural imple- 
ments; ii shows that ticre is a growing demand for 
them among farmers, which demand is a consequence 
of their prosperity, and we are certain that an increased 
prosperity will follow the general introduction of good 
implements. We hope our farmers will give friend 
Bristol a call. 
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NEW AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


The “Jefferson Farmer,’’? a weekly, devoted in part to 
agriculture, and published at Sackett’s Harbor. 

The “Green Mountain Culturist.’ We have received 
the first No. of this work, which looks promising, and is 
filled with useful matter. Success to it. Vermont is old 
enough to have an agricultural paper of its own. Publish- 
ed at Middlebury, at $1,00 a year. 

New Era.—This is the title of a new paper published 
at Goldsboro, N.C. We like its appearance much; full 
of spirit and activity, we trust it will do good work 
among the farmers and planters of the country. 





BOOK NOTICES. 

Tue Fruit Curturist. A new edition of this stand- 
ard work has just been published. An addition of 40 
pages of new mutter has been made to it, with many 
other improvements, It is work of decided merit and 
we do not hesitate to recommend it to our friends. 


Saxtons Rurat Hanp Books. We have received two 
more vols. of this series of works by Saxton, who is 
really becoming quite an agricultural book publisher. 
One is entitled Tue Cow, and gives an account of the 
different breeds of tine Cattle, rearing and fattening 
stock, treatment of dairy cows and management of dai- 
ries &c., the other is entitled the Pests or tHE Farm, 
alluding to different quadrupeds, predeatory birds, in- 
sects d&c., Sold at2dcts andare well worth donble 
the price. 





Tue Catoric Steamsnip “ Ericssox.”?—A ship is now 
being built at Williamsburg, N* Y., which is to use air as 
a propelling power. Itseffect is produced by the con- 
densation and expansion of the fluid, and the pro- 
prietors have not the least doubt of the success of the 
novel enterprise. The engine was invented and put in 
operation by Capt. Eniesson. The ship is to be launched 
the first of Sept., when her engine will be at once put 
aboard and the experiment tested. 








RECEIPTS FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
FROM MAY 25TH TO JUNE 25TH. 

W W Tompkins APM 1, J V DeRuy 75c; D Williams PM 75c, E 
Smith 1, B R Carpenter $4, JR Maynes PM $8.50, J Winters PM 2, 
H Newman 75c, E P Barlow 1, E Warner ., W Hartsough 75c, J G 
Fart 1, RL Farnsworth 1, A Richards 75c, J Redway 1, C TH Cog- 
geshue APM 1, W M Warden 1,80, A U Sutton 75c, J Churchill 1, 
J R Haynes PM 1, J Rider PM 1, D Felt 1, O F Buell 1, T M Norris 1 
W Rooi PM $3, A Mather 2.H H Allen 1, A Rider 1, A J Goddard 
PM 2, H R Pratt APM 50c, A Wood 1, EJ Knowlton 75c, Col T 
Mosely }, A B Hadsell 2, D Hogan 1, J Gale 1, M Shoemaker $4, R 
MeClatchy 1,C W Caulkins PM 1, W A Richmond 1, E Derby 1, W 
A Brent |, R R Fulkerson 1, G Patterson APM 1, J Wilsey 1,75, C 
Gregory APM 1, R Pemberton 1, H Hoffman 1,C VanCuren 1, J W 
Paine 1,1 Anscombe 1. H Wing 1, W Bishing $4, M Donnelly 1, A 
J Prentice 1, D Hicks I, F S Shattuck 1,50, M C Benham 1, A Rey- 
nolde 1, D Ellis 1, RC Rumsey 1, W 8 Higley 1.75, W E Bonney 
1,25, N H Gookrich 1, C Kingsley 1, H R Pratt APM 1,50, W Bying- 
ington 2. L$ Hoxie 2, J Miller 1, A A Copeland agt 1, J Stringer 1 
A Slayton 1, GSellman 1, J A Sheldon $4, H W Horton 1,50. GB 
Murray :, D Woodrutf 1, B B Chapin agt 2, E W Hewitt 1, L Black- 
mar 1, A Merrill 1,J Brown 3, A M Dougal 2, Gen Orr $3, H Kel- 
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WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY’S 
CALIFORNIA EX *#RESS. 
A JOINT STOCK COMPANY,......00¢0+ «-CAVITAL $300,000 
Office No. 16 Wall Strect, New York. 
(bow Company, having completed its organization as 
above, is now ready to undertake a general Express 
Forwarding, Agency and Commission Business ; the pur- 
chase and sale of Gold Dust, Bullion and Bills of Ex- 
change ; the payment and collection of Notes, Bills and 
Accounts; the forwarding of Gold Dust, Bullion and 
Specie—also, Packages, Parcels and Freight of all de- 
scriptions, in and between the city of New York and the 
city of San Francisco, and the principal cities and towns 
in California ; connecting at New York with the lines of 
Wells, Butterfield & Co. and Livingston, Fargo & Co., 
forming the American Express Company ; also with the 
Harnden Express, Pvllen, Virgil & Co.’s Northern and 
Canada Express, reg & Mason’s New Bedford Ex- 
press, and Livingston, Wells & Co.’s European Express. 

They have established Offices, and faithful Agents, in 
all the principal cities and towns throughout the Eastern, 
Middle and Western Statesand California ; energetic and 
faithful Messengers, furnished with iron chests for the se- 
curity of treasure, and other valuable packages, accompa- 
nying each Express upon all their lifes, as well in Cali- 
fornia as in the Atlantic States. 

Our several agents in California are anthoriz+1 to draw 
drafts on us, payable at the principal offices of the Ameri- 
ean Express Company, between New York and st. Louis, 
affording to persons in California, the mo-t convenient, 
prompt and reliable means of remitting to their f jends in 
this country. Also, Drafts on California, for sale at the 
current rates of exchange. 

SAMUEL P. CARTER, for many vears en nected with 
the American Express Company at Albany. and R. W. 
WASHBURN, late of the Bank of Svracuse, have been 
appointed principal Agents in California, 

The Agenis of the American Express Co., are author- 
ized to act as Agents tor this Compaiy. 

DIRECTORS : 
Henry Wells, Aurora, N. Y., Wm. G. Farzo, Buffalo, 
Johnston Livingston, N. Y., Alpheus Reynolds, do. 
Elijah P. Williams, Buffalo, James McKay, New York. 
Edwin B. Morgan, Aurora,N.Y. Alex. M. C. Smith, N.Y. 
Henry D. Rice, Elmira. 
EDWIN B. MORGAN, President. 

James McKay, Secretary. 

WELLS, FARGO & CO., 16 Wall-st., New York. 
J.C. Farco, Agent, Detroit, Mich. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT. 
VERY SUPERIOR. 


HE berry of this grainis extra large, and makes the best of flour. 

Ic produces a greater average crop than any other variety now 
grown in New-York. Several years experience in_ its cultivation, 
proves that it is less liable to rust or mildew than other kinds; and 
as the stalk is large aud strong, it is also less liable to blow do +n or 
lodge,, PRICE $4 per bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as 
tia White Flint, Mediterranean, Black Sea, &c. 

mT 
A. B, ALLEN & CO., 


N. Y. Agricultural Warehouse, 189 and 191 Water street, 


NEW-YORK. 


DURHAM BULL. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SHORT HORN DURHAM 
GUELP i, 


Five YEARS OLD; bred by Henry Parsons, Esq., Canada West, now 
the Property of Isaac Askew, of Amherstburg, will stand for Cows 
onthe Farm of Francis Baby, E3q., of Windsor, C. W, on the fol- 
lowing terins, viz : 


FIVE DOLLARS PER COW, 
And every attention willbe given to Cows sent from City of Detroit, 
Michigan; Chatham, and other places at a distance. Good pastur- 
az? provided free of charge. Those who wish to secure the services 
of this Bull for Cows will please make an early application. 
—PEDIGREE— 

The GUELPH, got by the Short Horn Durham Bull Fergus, bred 
by Hon. C. Adam Ferguson, Wood {fill, Waterdown, Canada West. 
Fergus was got by Buil Wellington, imported by Charles Vail, Esq , 
af Troy, New-York State. Guelph’s Dam, Red Rose, red and white, 
bred by Charles M. Giddings, Cleveland, Ohio; catved in May, 1513; 
got by Berry out of Cinderiila, by Cicero; Young Fiora by Calebs. 
Flora was bred by Mr. Mason, of Chilton, Durham, England 


July, 1852. jy2m 





BOLL 


GUELPI took the first prize at the Gore District Show, when one 
year oll; at two yeurs old, he took the first prize at the Ambherst- 
burg Fair Show; he also competed at the Michigan State Fair, at 
Aan Arbor, 1350, and took the Diploma on Foreign Stock ; he also 
took the first prize and dip!omaat Michigan State Fair in Detroit, in 
1351, agains’ the New-York State Stock. 

July 1, 1x52 


GREAT SALE OF BLOOD CATTLE. 


On WEDNESDAY, tue 18th pay or Aveust NEXT, 


WILL sell the chief part of my large herd of Blood Cattle,— 
Cows, Heifers, and heifer and bull Calyes—comprising upwards 
of fifty full-bred Short-Horns. 

Also, eight thorough-bred Herefords—a two years old bull, a 
yearling bu |, three cows and three calves. One of the Hereford cows, 
(‘Rarity’) was imported from England by Messrs. Corning & Soili- 
am,in IS#l. The others, excepting the two years old bull, are her 
descendants, by bul's of the same stock. 

Also, two or three Devon buil calves, got by Mr. Ambrose Ste- 
vons’ imported bull “Candy,” bred by the distinguished Mr. Quarlity, 
af Devonshire, England, and out of cows descended from the herd 
of the late Earl of Leicester. 

The remainder of the cows and calves, forty or fifty in number, 
are high-bred Short-Horn grades, with a dash of Devon blood in 
in some of them. 

The calves of thorough-bred Short-Horn and grade cows, are 
mostly got by the imported Short-Horn bull ‘‘Duke of Exeter,” 
(10,152,) of the celebrated “ Princess tribe,” bred by Mr. John Steph- 
énson, of Durham, England, whose herd is excelled by none, if e- 
qualled, by any now in England 

All the Short-Horn and grade cows and heifers which come in sea- 
%n, will be bulled previous to the sale, by the “Duke of Exeter.” 

Many of the cows, both thorough-bred and grade, are descended 
from the Bates bulls “Duke of Wellington,” imported by George 
Vail, Esq., of Troy, N. ¥.; and by “Symmetry,” son of “Welling- 
ton,” out of Mr. Vail’s imported Bates cow “Duchess.” 

This stock has been bred with a strict regard to their milking qual- 
ity,in which they have been fully proved, and are not excelied by 
any herd of cows in the United States. They are all gentle, with 
fine silky udders. milk easy, and are animals that will be satisfactory 
to any one in want of the best breeding and milking stock. 

The sale will take place at the residence of Peter Gunbrance, two 
miles above Albany, on the Troy road, on the homestead farm of 
Gen. Van Rennselaer, where the cattle will be for a week before the 
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e. 

Catalogues with pedigrees will be prepared by the 15th of June, 
and sent by mail to all postpaid applicants. 

I will also sell at the same time, two pairs of six years old thor- 
ough-bred Short-Horn oxen, and two or three pairs of matched 

rs. 

Also, ten or twelve South-Down buck lambs, got by an imported 
ram, from the unrivalled flock of Jonas Webb, of Bahabram, Eng- 
a and from Ewes descended from the flocks of Mr. Webb, and 


of S X. 
we LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
Black Rock, N. ¥., May, 1952. jyan 


TO FARMERS! 
A RARE CHANCE 


S now offered to a farmer wishing to locate near Dxrroit, which 
furnishes one of 


THE BEST MARKETS IN THE WORLD! 


The proprietor being obliged to leave the Western climate, on ae- 
count of ill-heatlh, offers this farm on very advantageous terms; it 
contains 327 ACRES, and is so situated a3 may be divided into twe 
or three farms, if desired, and will be sold either separately or to 
gether, as may be preferred. About 100 acres under improvement, 
two orcgards, one very fine grafted, about bearing, and comprising 
several hundred Trees. <A fine Peach orchard of about two hun- 
dred trees, about bearing the New York rareripe Peach, and last, 
but not least, a fine bearing Chestnut orchard, snch as cannot be 
found in the State. 

This farm joins Dearborn Village on the cast, and the Monroe 
road on the south, the Rulo road on the West, and the Detroit and 
Saline Plank-road on the north, being but twenty minutes on the cars 
from Detroit, and the first.stopping place from that city , and about 
ten miles by plank road. The advantage by cars to Deiroit renders 
this Farm the most desirable one iu the county for furnishing milk 
for the city A fortune may be made in this business on this Farm, 
aud again the Wood on the place may be made to pay for the entire 
farm, it being only about $0 or 160 rods from the Central Railroad 
Wood Depot, where from 3 to 4000 cords nmy be sold for cash in 
hand every winter,bringing the past winter $1,25 per cord,and must 
increase in price from year to year. 

BuiLpixGs consists of frame barn about 30 by 40, frame sned about 
20 by 50, Joz house and frame milk house, and buildivg material on 
the ground nearly sufficient for a house 28 by 35 feet. 

TERMS for this place, are ten per cent. of the purchase money 
(only) down, the annua!lpayments of ten per cent. each, with inter- 
est, being nine years pay day. 

This farm is put at the low price of twenty dollars per acre, and 
on exceedingly desirable terms,and is believed that there cannot now 
be purchased between this farm and Detroit a singe farm for less 
than from forty to two hundred dollars an acre, and that the day is 
not far distans that this farin will not be sold for less than one hut- 
dred dollars per acre. 

Inquire of 


W. S. DRIGGS, Detroit, 


Corner of Griswold street and Jefferson Avenue, Up Stairs. 
June, 1852. jytt 


THE NAPOLEON DYNASTY 
HISTORY OF THE BONAPARTE FAMILY 
BY THE BERKELEY MEN. 


FFNAIS work is now in press, in one handsome octavo volume of 

about 500 pages. The work is prepared by several literary men 
of ability and taste, and embellished by 18 fine portraits of the Bon- 
apartes. It embracesa full, brilliant aud authentic history of the 
Life of Louris NaroLeon, Prince President. 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO, 


Pusutsuers, 8 Park Place, Nuw Yorx. 


A) TTC 
PAULER BUCKS. 
NHE subscriber has a number of very fine Escurial and Pauler 
Buck Lambs, which he will sell next fall, ab about four dollars 
per head. 
Farmers wishing to procure good Sheep, can sce them at Mount 
Pleasant Farm, one and a half mileseast of Ann Arbor. 


_iy R. B. GLAZIER. 


HOLMES & COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN STAPLE AND FANCY 


¢ \Y. 
AT THEIR NEW FREESTONE STORE, 
Woodward Avenue, 


J. HOLMES, New-York, DETROLT. 


C. L. ANTHONY, ; 
S. M. HOLMES, Detroit. 
STEWART & CO. 

95 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Dealers in choice Drugs and Medi- 
cines, Pure Eclectic and Botanic Medicines, both simple and com- 
pound, Vegetabie Extracts, Concentrated Medicines, Oils, Gums 
Roots, Herbs and Barks. Also, Electro-Magnetic Machines, Trusser, 
Shoulder Braces, Supporters, Medical Books, &c., opposite the Pen- 
insular Bank. 

J. J. OAKLEY. M. P. STEWART. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
THE UNDERSIGNED has opened an exten- 


sive Paper Warehouse on Jefferson avenue, Detroit, for the exclusite 
sale of all kinds of paper, where a general assortment can be found 
atalltimes. The attention of country dealers is respectfu!lysolicitad 
before purchasing elsewhere. Cash paid for rags. J. CLARK 
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Detroit, Feb. 19, 1851. 
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HELP FOR FARMERS. 


THE Subscriber is exclusive agent in the 
State of Michigan for the sale of M’Cormick’s Reaping ana Mowing 
Machives. The high commendation this Reaper has received in 
this country and in Europe, is a sufficient guurantee of its super- 
jvrity over all others. Farmers wishing to purchase wiil do well to 
send in orders soon, asthe number manuiactured wiil in ail proba- 
bility fall far short of the demand. 

Price ofthe Reaper invariably $120, and the Mower attached $20 
additional. Terms of pay liberal, and the Machines warranted.— 
All orders must be addressed to the subscriber at Tecumseh, Lena- 
wee Co. Isaac Adamsis the only Traveling Agent in the State. 

May Ist 1552.1t. Pp. R. ADAMS. 


1852. ] ONE PRICE ONLY. [1852 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 


CLOTHING at whuvlesale and retail, at the well 
known establishment of the subscribers, corner of Jefferson and 
Woodward avenues, may be found a very large assortment of Clo- 
thing, comprising every quality and description of garments, which 
for style, durability and ecouomy cannot be excelled. Farmers aud 
Mucuanics nay here procure substantial and economical garments 
anlas no deviation tn price is practiced, they can rely on purchasin 
goods, in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this syste 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the most expert and practic 
buyer. Also on hand, 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

in great variety, India Rubber and Oiled Clothing, Trunks and Car- 
pet Bags, under garments, Cravats, Stocks, &c. 

Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings always on hand, and made up to 
order in the best manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 

March 9, 1851. aprly 


DETROIT SEED STORE 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 


IMPORTE!) Flower Roots, Agricultural Tmple- 


ments and Machines, Siarback’s Troy Plow, Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son's Eazle Plow, sud Wisconsin Plow, Grant's Fanning Mills. Kich’'s 
Straw Cutters, Corn-plunter aud sub-drill, Washing Machines, Corn 
shellers, Cultivators, Thermometer churns, &c. 
ALSO 
Agents for the sale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable Rail- 
road Horse Power and Over-shot Tireshers and Separators. 
F. F. PARKER & BROTHER. 
my! sl Woodward avenue 
THE WORKING FARMER, 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
EVOTED to Agriculture, Horticulture, Floraculture, Kitchen 
Gardening, Management of Hot Houses, Green Houses, etc.— 
Embracing Agriculiural Chemistry, preparation of Manures. &c 
Edited by Professor James J. Mapes, und published by F. Me 
_ Cready, 351 Broadway, New-York. 
TERMS per year, (in advance, ) Single copies, $1 00 
“ “ Six “ 5 00 


Twenty-five “ 10 00 
Back volumes, in covers, at subscription prices. 
The Fourth volume will commence March 1, 1852. jan 
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Indemnity to Millions of Western Farmers ! 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BATAVIA, GENESEE COUNTY, N.Y., 
Incorporated by the Legislature of N. Y., April 23d, 1844. 
T His ‘ompany will not insure any, except what is strictly 

farming property. 
Insures only in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 


Ohio and Michigan, E. i. STICKNEY, 
Fine Lahe, Michigan. iravelling Agent 


ARMSTRONG’S 
HAT’ AND CAP EMPORIUM, 


vo. 59, WOODWARD AVENUE, 
(Beticeen the Presbyterian Church and Jefferson avenue, sign of the 


Big Hat, Detroit. 
DEALER IN Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, U'm- 


brellas, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves, 
&c., very cheap for cash. 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers a1.d others 
coming into the city, pledging himself to sell as cheap as any other 
establishment west of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and war- 
ranted the best. 

{= Orders for any style of Hat or Cap promptly attended to. 

Regalias and Jewels of the ditierent orders constantly on hand. 





Sales Patent Ventilating Smut Machine. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
A LARGE and Increasing varlety constintly on 
hand, at Manufacturers’ prices, adding transportation, among Which 
are the following: 
Starbuck’s Premium Plows, 8 sizes, $1 to 18 00 
Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., do. 3 to 1400 
Emery & Co. 3. to 14 00 
Emery & Co's. Improved Railroad Horse Powers and Overshot 
Yweshing Machines aud Separators, one horse $145 00, two horse 
$170 00. 
Wheeler's do. $140 to $165. 
Smith's New Improved Ventilating Smut Machine and Buckwheat 
Scourer, $40 to $200. 
Straw Cutters from $6 to 17. Corn Shellers from $8 to $20. Em- 
ery’s Corn Planter, and Seed Drill, $15. | Vegetable Cutters, $13.— 
Folding Harrows, 8 to $20. Corn and Wheat Culiivators, 5 to &9. 
Fanning Mills; Cast iron Dirt Scrapers, 4 to $7. Grindstones with 
rollers, 2 to $10. Churns, 1 50 to 36. Agricultural Furnaces 10 to 
$30. Cheese Presses; Hydraulic Rams, 10 to $2 Wheel-barrows 
4 to $6. Well and Cistern Pumps, 3 to $30. Wheat Drills, Bush- 
hooks and Scyihes, $1 50. Boz Hoes $2; pruning knives, $2; pru- 
ning saw pnd chisels, $2; Post Spoons $1. Screw wrench 1 50 to 
$5.) Trucks, &c., 3 to $10. 

Also, Hay, Straw and Dung Forks, Potato Hooks, Hoes. Shovels, 
Spades, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Rakes, Hay knives Chains, Plow- 
peints, &c. allfor sale cheap for cash. D. O. & W.S. PENFIELD, 

jan 87 Woodward avenue. 





















felon tide is isin i 


MANUFAC? IJRIR OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-PUOINTE 


Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 
by a superior workman, and the work warranted. 
Detroit, August 1, 1850. 


—,s PARMER’S STORE. 
[Goop PLACE FOR FARMERS TO TRADE AT.] 
CHARLES L. BRISTOL, 


DEALER IN 


GROCERIES AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
52 Woodward avenue, near the churches, 
DETROIT. 
{3 Country Produce bought and sold, and choice brands of 
Flour and Family Groceries constantly on hand. 


EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, 
WHOLESALE anp ror tut MILLION! 


KEEP constantly on hand as large a siock of 
Ready Made Clothing as may be found West of New York. Being 
of Philadelphia manufacture, and well suited for this market, they 
are prepured to sei] at low prices, at wholesale, or in quantities te 
suit purchasers. ‘They beg leave to call attention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room (Second Story,) 


French, Belgian, English and American Cloths, Cassimeres and 
trimmings, Serges, Satins and Vestings, making the best asso 
stock of these goods to be found West of Buffulo; for sale wholesale 
or made to order, at their 

CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 
where every satisfaction is to fit, style, &c., is warranted, and at rea- 
sonable prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 

61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite tie Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit. jan 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE FARMER. 
A FEW COPIES. of the 6th, 7th, and 8th vol- 


umes of the Michigan Farmer, pamphlet bound and in boards, for 
sale at the book store of C. MORSE & SON. 
Detroit, Feb. lst, 151. martf 


EL LS 


TERM..—Tue Micuican Farmer is publish 
ed monthly, at Detroit, Michigan, fer one dollar a year, in advance; 
after three months, $1 25; afier six months, $1 50; afer nine 
months, $1 75. No subscription taken for less than one year, nor 
discontinued till all arrearages are paid. To cluls, five copies for 
four dollars, twelve copies for nine dollars, and any greater number 
at the saine rate. ’ 

Advertisiny, for one folio, or one hundred words, first insertion 
one dothur and fit y cents—twelve dollars per annum. 


























Also, Mott’s Agricul ural Furnace, for sale by 
Detrroit, Jan. 1, 1850. Db. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 


Keussley—entrance same as thai Daily Advertiser 








{= Ottice neat door to Markhams Book Sicre, opposite Mejor 
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